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Absolutely! Asynchronous is one of the most important words in data processing. It means 
y y § 


faster computing and freedom from obsolescence. The Philco 2000 is the only asynchronous 


computer commercially available. It progresses from one operation to another without the time lag 
that occurs in all clock-timed systems . . . processes more work in any given period. Asynchronous 
operation also permits updating or expanding the system at any time, without changing design or 


jisrupting existing programs. Get the full story on the Philco 2000 . . . first in fully-transistorized 





jata processing’...and the only asynchronous system available to business : # 


PHILCOQ 2000 Data Processing System P H | fé 
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40% reduc | ic n i 


New miniaturized a 


Teletype 

Tape Reader. 
has compact, 
space: 
saving 

design 


Here is a new tape reader set from 
Teletype Corporation—the Model 28 
miniaturized LXD. It features a 40% re- 
duction in size and weight. This new 
space-saver set is completely compatible 
with other Teletype communications 
equipment. It features facilities for se- 
quential (serial) transmission, with op- 
tional contacts available for multi-wire 


output, and it is designed to read either 


chadless or fully perforated tape. 

The Model 28 miniaturized LXD 
tape reader is made, as is all Teletype 
equipment, for round-the-clock, day-in, 
day-out service with minimum mainte- 
nance. The unit is equipped with an all- 
metal clutch that requires lubrication 
only once or twice a year, and operates 
with precision accuracy for continuous 


or intermittent transmission. 


Ne ew Brochure A 4-page brochure on the new Teletype miniatur- 
ized LXD tape reader is available upon request. Write to Teletype 
Corporation, Dept. 74B, 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, III. 





cifications 


1:..100 WPM (gears available for slower speeds) 
levels:.... 

5%” H, 72” W, 9%” D. 

eer eS words oa ose ok a bee Approx. 15 Ibs. net 

Synchronous, 115 V., 60 Cy. 

Gray-green or custom 
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costing) (OU 


to train 


new drivers? 


$1,000? $1,500? $2,000? These are 
normal costs for training new operators 
—except for TORQMATIC DRIVE owners. 
They report saving up to $2,000 every 
time they break in a “rookie.” 
Reason? ToRQMATIC takes guesswork 
out of shifting — ends shock-load dam- 
age and the need for engine-disconnect 
clutch repairs. TORQMATIC automaii- 
cally adjusts engine output and speed to 
load or terrain changes. 


TORQMATIC owners know that no oper- 
ator can handle the “stick” and clutch 
as smoothly and efficiently —every time 
—as an Allison TorRQMmatTic. They 
bought ToRQMATIC because they know, 


too, what it costs when rookies make 
a shifting and clutching mistake. 


How can you eliminate 
these costs? 

Look beyond first cost and see the total 
cost. Then change from clutch-pedal 
equipment to Allison ToRQmMartIc. 
You'll save costly engine-disconnect 
clutch replacements, too-frequent over- 
hauls of overtaxed engines, repair bills 
for shock-load-damaged axles and 
drive lines. 

Why not get the full story today? See 
your equipment dealer or write Allison. 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel Ltd., 
London, Ontario 


Vgjone “ee 


TORQMATIC* 
DRIVES 


THE MODERN DRIVE FOR 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
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FY 1961 Budget: New Faces, Old Problems 


Working within President Eisenhower's “hold-the-line” edict 
on Federal spending, Defense Department budgeting offers 
few surprises, its fair share of headaches for planners. 


International Security Affairs: The ‘Quiet Side’ 


The Assistant Defense Secretary for International Security 
Affairs must handle all of the many jobs with international 
repercussions that fall to a world-wide Defense organization. 
This is how the job gets done. 


The Paradox of Success 


How heavily must the military commit itself when it begins 
work on a research project? Maj. Gen. Earle F. Cook out- 
lines some of the implications in the question. 
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Army Engineers’ civil works projects are the traditional and 
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side of the story. 


Military vs. Civil Service—The Common Goal of Better Personnel 
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SOLID FUEL— 
RAMJET 
PROPULSION 


-Research’ 
-Development 
‘Production 


@ Continental Aviation & Engineering Corp. is exceptionally 
well qualified, both by experience and by facilities, for work 
on the weapons systems of tomorrow. Our background 

, embraces not only a half-century of internal combustion 
engine experience, but also years of pioneering in gas turbine 
engine development, and more than a decade in the field 
of solid fuels for ramjet propulsion of. missiles and target 
drones . . . Continental is staffed and equipped for a wide 
range of assignments, military and commercial. The Detroit 
Division Research and Development Department is supported 
by our modern-to-the-minute Component Testing Laboratory 
complete with environmental facilities located at Toledo. The 
Toledo Production Division now producing various turbine 
engines in volume is capable of supporting diversified pro- 
grams ... The CAE record of achievement is one of which 
many a larger company might be proud. Inquiries are invited 
from those having propulsion problems, on the ground, on 
the water, in the air. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENTS AT 12700 
KERCHEVAL AVENUE, DETROIT 15, MICHIGAN . . . PRODUCTION DIVISION AND FIELD 
SUPPORT, 1330 LASKEY ROAD, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


SUBSIDIARY OF CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


For more facts request No. 12 on reply card. 
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EDITORIAL 





Not Problems but Progress 


U NTIL Defense Secretary Thomas Sovereign Gates 
had the audacity early last month, to suggest that 
we might just have a chance of winning a war if we 
started fighting tomorrow, Washington in January, was 
becoming, almost by tradition, the stage for a sort of 
“Wanda at the Wailing Wall.” 

Viewing with alarm, supporting “with reservations,” 
black predictions of impending disaster, the anguished 
cry in the night were stock items in the repertoire of 
nearly every speech maker and congressional witness 
in the Washington arena. 

Like a fresh breeze on a hot summer day, Gates 
strode onto Capitol Hill in mid-January, used as his 
general theme “I think it is important that the Ameri- 
can people realize the fact of what our capabilities 
are” rather than what they are not, and pointed with 
persistent concentration to the positive 95% of the 
defense effort. 

He was backed up by Joint Chiefs Chairman Nathan 
Twining who said, “We have great strength, we are 
a powerful country, and I do not think we should 
downgrade our capabilities as a nation to the Rus- 
sians. That is what gives me great cause for concern 
this downgrade of our capability. It looks like we are 
going to get licked every day.” 

The refreshing thing about the Gates-Twining pitch 
is its accent on the positive in strong but commonly 
understandable language—rather than the platitudinous 
folderol which unfortunately has characterized, in the 
past few years, too much of the Administration’s at- 
tempt to sell itself and its programs to the public. 
More important, it is the first dynamic attempt by any 
top public official to puncture holes in a Communist 
propaganda bubble described as far back as mid-1958 
by Brig. General Austin W. Betts, now director of the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, when he said: 

‘I... believe that the Communists have been care- 
fully studying all phases of U.S. technological effort 
tor some time in order to select certain areas for dem- 
onstra'ions where they might clearly excell us. Re- 
member this—the Communists are dedicated to world 
conqu. st—and a conquest by ideas is a lot more lasting 
than ‘ne imposed by the sword. 

“Lo k at their outstanding technical achievements 
in the secent past—their 30-billion electron volt accele- 
trator, their TU-104 jet airliner, and their Sputniks. 
These were achievements carefully calculated to attain 
intern tional acclaim for the excellence of their scien- 
tific ¢ pabilities. And they were all in areas of tech- 
nolog: where the Communists knew full well from our 
open . terature that we were not in a race. 

“Mc eover, they were in areas selected to be par- 
ticula) y impressive to the unsophisticated. 

‘Th brings me to the point I want to make. We, 
a a1 ition, seem to hit the panic button about our 
immec ate military posture simply because the Rus- 
‘ians . ave demonstrated a certain rocket capability. 
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Of course, they have proved what we strongly sus- 
pected—that they can make an ICBM that will pose 
for us a military threat. But does this really change 
today’s situation from what it was before?” 

Congressmen have generated this “hysteria in high 
places” primarily because it makes for good publicity 
—and this is one sure-fire way to gather up votes. 
Service officials have unwittingly encouraged the same 
feeling of gloom because pointing out deficiencies 
tends to get them more money to carry out their 
responsibilities. 

(There is nothing wrong, particularly, in responsible 
individuals trying to acquire more financial backing 
than the Administration allots them. There are plenty 
of defense programs now a-waning which, strictly on 
their technical merits, are worth doing. But trying to 
do them all, or even a major part of them, is a financial 
impossibility not only for this Nation but for the Free 
World. Unfortunately, the American public, or most of 
it anyway, has always viewed these bitter complaints 
over cancelled programs as finite rather than relative 
parts of a bigger picture.) 

Thus, to borrow from New York Times military an- 
alyst Hansen Baldwin, a public image of relative 
American weakness has been created—“partly by Com- 
munist propaganda, partly by undoubted Communist 
achievements, partly by the special pleading of the 
individual Services, partly by opposition criticism, 
partly by inept Administration presentations of our 
strength,” and partly because a glob of slung mud 
always makes better front page headlines than the 
biography of a civic philanthropist. 

Not that the Pentagon doesn’t have plenty of prob- 
lems from the simplest managerial weaknesses of its 
own employees (there are still far too many people in 
the Military who apparently are under some com- 
pulsion to write their inter-office memos in such ridicu- 
lous phraseology as “our latitude of correction is up” 
rather than “we must improve”) to the frequently irre- 
sponsible, moronic impositions placed on defense by 
the national political, economic and social fabric into 
which it is woven. There is still an awesomely long 
way to go to perfecton. 

But what is considerably vexing to many Pentagon 
officials is that the progressive leaps in improved oper- 
ations are pretty well ignored by influential doom 
criers, practically all of them amateurs in the business, 
who much prefer to talk about “gaps.” 

It is a pleasant surprise therefore, emotionally at 
least, to see a handful of positive thinkers jerk the 
initiative (in the public relations side of this business ) 
away from the roaring stadium full of insensate, Mon- 
day morning quarterbacks which Nate Twining de- 
scribed as “an element in the country that thinks ‘gen- 
tlemen, better be Red than dead.’” 


Bill Borklund 
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SURVIVAL 


DEPENDS ON 
WERSATILITY 


IN DEFENCE 


AGAINST AIR ATTACK 


AS IN NATURE 


The story of evolution is the story of success, or failure, in 
versatility. Those animals that could adapt themselves to 
changing conditions of life multiplied, flourished and sur- 
vived. Those that were too set in their ways died out. 

It is not only in Natural History that versatility - the ability 
to perform more than one function -is of critical importance. 
It is equally important in the field of defence against air attack. 
If we ever again have to defend ourselves against attack from 
the air, the one certain thing is that the pattern of attack 
would be chosen so as to make things as difficult as possible 
for the defence. The less flexible our methods of defence, the 
more easily they could be baffled. 


VERSATILITY IN DEPLOYMENT 


A vital weapon for defence against air attack is the guided 
missile. Missile systems can either be permanently sited on 
fixed concrete emplacements, or, like the English Electric 
Thunderbird, be made fully mobile, moved across country in 
standard military vehicles, and redeployed in a few hours. 
The important thing is that the second category — and this 
means Thunderbird — can also be used in a static role. It can 
Stay put on a chosen site for as long as that site continues to 
be the most suitable one. It doesn’t have to be concreted in: 
and this saves money and man hours. 

But if the unexpected happens — and in war it always does — 
Thunderbird can be away and in action again to meet a new 
threat overnight. It is operationally flexible. Now in service 
with the Army, its inherent mobility allows for quick changes 
in plan, easy resiting of defence and provides the versatility 
which is of ever increasing importance to present and future 
air defence, 


EVOLUTION CONTINUES 

An even more advanced version has been under devel- 
opment for some time and is well under way. Amongst 
other improvements, Thunderbird’s successor will 
provide longer range and increased low-level capa- 
bility whilst still retaining its full mobility and air- 
transportability. Evolution, in fact, is still going on - 
an evolution which, as in nature, will still further 
increase the versatility of the Thunderbird Weapon 
system, upon which our survival may depend. 


"ENGLISH ELECTRIC) tHUNDeRBIRD 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC AVIATION LIMITED: GUIDED WEAPONS DIVISION - 


A MEMBER OF THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC AVIATION GROUP 


LUTON - STEVENAGE - WOOMERA 


ROSE 
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Washington Background 





PENTAGON WORK PACE HAS JUMPED terrifically since Congress re- 
turned to town in early January. Heat of inquiry, as predicted, is particularly 
intense because of legislative hunt for headlines to help garner votes. 


SENATE HEARINGS ON OUR DEFENSE POSTURE, however, will prob- 
ably end by mid-February. They are more anxious to discuss civil rights. But the 
House, said one officer, “will be after us right up to 4 November.” Senate com- 
mittee to be heard from most, probably: Preparedness—with two Presidential 
aspirants on its rolls, Johnson and Symington. 


REGARDLESS OF HOW LONG THEY ARE ON THE GRIDDLE, De- 
fense leaders are in for a rough time, a good deal of what will appear to be 
balancing-on-the-fence. Ignoring politics for the moment, chief among the phil- 
osophical reasons, say observers, has been a public tendency to lump space re- 
search and military missile capability in the same package, howl that we are 
running second. 


THE SAME “LUMPING” TENDENCY has resulted in equating “missile 
gap” and “deterrent gap” even though the facts belying these erroneous equa- 
tions have been around for some time—if you wanted to dig hard enough to find 
them. Conscientious Defense officials will probably spend a great deal of time in 
the next few months pointing out, in public utterances, the differences between 
these “lumps.” 


PUBLIC EDUCATION EFFORT WILL BE CLOUDED, though, because 
of separate Service privilege of publicly disagreeing with the “how-much-of-what” 
compromises in the budget, plus the fact that best chance of getting more money 
is to point out weaknesses. These nuances are lost, largely, on an American 
public looking for finite answers to elusive problems. 


HEBERT SUBCOMMITTEE’S REPORT ON OFFICER HIRING by in- 
dustry is out, appears to recommend little (standardizing all Services on the two- 
year cooling off period) which Defense hadn’t already requested at least a year 
ago. Only possible hooker precluding military and ex-military people from be- 
having as they always have is definition of “selling’—and its interpretation— 
which may be written into the proposed legislation. 


NAVY’S ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE EFFORT continues to stumble 
and stagger. Recently formed ASW committee, presumably to answer industry 
complaints about way the effort was being managed, reportedly has been largely 
ineffectual. 


EVEN WORSE, BIGGEST ROADBLOCK—lack of funds—becomes an 
even greater obstacle in the 61 budget. “The important part of the antisubmarine 
effort is really in improved research,” to quote Defense Secretary Gates. Yet, 
ASW R&D funding request is actually down $45 million (to $180.5 million) 
this year compared to last. 


NAVY PROPAGANDISTS QUICKLY ARGUE that ASW portion of the 
budget, as they define it, is up from $1.276 billion in 1960 to $1.371 in ’61. But 
observers say it’s a cinch some sharp Congressman is going to want to know 
(1) why most of it is for already developed ships, aircraft, ordnance, etc., which 
sea tests have indicated to be clearly inadequate; (2) why the R&D funds drop if 
Navy says they are so important; (3) if this popular ASW heading isn’t being 
used as a cover for ship modernization and the like whose connection with ASW 
is highly questionable? 



























ft isn’t the handle that runs: the. machine...it’s the hands ‘that know how ~ 
to run it, backed-up with the engineers to plan the job, and research men to. 
search out needed facts. In research, development, engineering, fabrication 
and assembly, we have the skills and facilities to do-almiost anything with 
metal. We can handle projects from every stage; either subcontract or the 
whole job from original conception to finished product. If you would like to put 


~ this experience to work: on any. of your problems, contact any QC£ Sales 
_ Office or Director of Defense Products, American Car and Foundry, Division of - 
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Washington Background 





PREPAREDNESS DEBATE BEGINS 


An inevitable result of not enough money to go around, 
the perennial debate on how the $40.9 billion defense 
budget should be spent is going hot and heavy. 

As has been true in the past, this year’s argument will 
surround the missile gap, money to be spent on manned 
aircraft, and modernization funds for all services. 

In a Presidential press conference, President Eisenhower 
assured Washington correspondents that he had no fears 
regarding the military position of this country. Eisenhower 
said he felt he could negotiate with the Russians in any 
summit conference from a position of strength, and that he 
felt he knew “more about this than almost anybody, I 
think, that is in the country.” 

On the other hand, Air Force Chief of Staff General 
Thomas D. White has announced that he will come out 
against Administration decisions to cut back the B-70 
chemical bomber program. Recent stretch-outs have in 
effect killed the B-70 as a weapons system, leaving only 
enough money for a research craft. 

From the Army side Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, North 
American Air Defense Commander, has asked that the 
Pentagon pour more funds into the Nike-Zeus anti-missile 
missile program. President Eisenhower has said that de- 
velopments on the Zeus program do not warrant heavy ex- 
penditures so far. 

As if in anticipation of these and other criticisms, the 
Administration has requested the Pentagon prepare a report 
which would answer criticisms about the so-called missile 
gap. At the same time, heavy emphasis was placed on 
missile and space funds in the fiscal 1961 budget, in some 
instances as opposed to manned aircraft. 


HEBERT REPORTS ON RETIREES 


The Hebert House Armed Services Investigation Sub- 
committee has released its long awaited report on retired 
officers “peddling influence” to former service associates. 

Basic Hebert recommendation is to prohibit all officers 
or civilians leaving the Defense Department from selling 
anything to the Pentagon for two years after their de- 
parture. The Panel presented a definition of “selling” from 
which it said there will be no escape. 

However, the Hebert committee found no evidence of 
wrong-doing by any of the 762 former military officers 
employed by the nation’s 100 largest contractors. Officers 
involved ranked no lower than Colonel in Army or Air 
Force or Captain in the Navy. 

Also last month, Air Force revised its conflict of interest 
tiles nvolving retired officers or former civilian personnel. 

The Air Force regulation states: “No retired Air Force 
oflicer will sell, contract for sale of or negotiate for sale 
of anything to the AF. This prohibition extends beyond 
the mere bargaining which may precede the execution or 
the modification of the contract. It includes any activity in 
arepresentative capacity on behalf of the prospective con- 
tacto: which is directed toward forming the basis of a 
contrat with the government.” 


AF TO SCREEN RESERVISTS 


_ Air Force this year will begin an annual process of screen- 
ing reserve officers eligible for retirement to determine those 
Who vill be retained on active duty after twenty years. 
First Selection Board for this purpose will convene in 
the Pentagon in March. Aim is to insure proper balance 
of needed skills and training in the Air Force. 
Over 5,000 Reserve officers on active duty will be 
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eligible to retire during fiscal 1961. It is expected that 
about 1,000 will retire voluntarily and 1,700 will be retired 
between Sept. 30, 1960 and February, 1961 as a result of 
the new program. 

Officers selected for retention under the program will not 
be re-screened for three years under present plans. 


CONGRESS PROBES PAYROLL 


Little noted in all the headlines about Congressional 
promises of investigating this and that in Defense opera- 
tions has been one promised inquiry which could well affect 
every military man on a personal basis—in the pocketbook. 

Promised inquiry, coupled with planned introduction of 
legislation on both sides of the House, concerns the present 
versus a proposed method for meeting the military monthly 
payroll. The new idea was outlined, in essence, in this 
magazine in February, 1958. Both before and after the 
appearance of the article, the idea itself has bucked, ac- 
cording to its advocates, an appalling amount of parochial 
mismanagement, cursory investigation, and manufactured 
objections. 

Primarily because of the continued push, in spite of 
obstacles, by the idea’s advocates (primarily John L. Baber, 
Jr.), key figures in Congress are beginning to assemble the 
whole story, have promised early hearings and probable 
proposed legislation to instigate the new technique. 

The “new” plan reportedly can save the government at 
least $500 million dollars a year, a large number of equip- 
ment expenditures, and make fraud (which currently in- 
volves a sizeable sum in the Defense Department alone) 
virtually impossible. 

In essence, to quote Baber, the idea has been proposed 
as far back as 1947, goes something like this: 

“With minor exceptions, all salaries, military pay, an- 
nuities, veterans and social security benefits, compensations, 
emergency and unemployment relief, also vendors and 
suppliers invoices, would be paid in each community by 
members of the deposit-insured banking system, or equiv- 
alent agencies where needed.” In other words, the govern- 
ment, instead of issuing millions of checks each month, 
would replace salary checks with a system of directly 
crediting employees’ bank accounts. 


Every employee who now gets paid by check would 
provide the Treasury or his disbursing officer with the 
name of his bank. When pay day came, the bank would 
receive a lump-sum check equal to the combined salaries 
of its Government worker depositors. Then the bank, in 
turn, would credit the proper amount to the account of 
each employee. 

Proponents of the plan claim that once installed the 
proposed system will provide continuity and automatic 
performance of the paying functions and a measure of 
protection against fraud not attainable under the present 
system. It would reduce the manpower requirement needed 
to make the present system work and eliminate “moun- 
tains of unnecessary paperwork.” (The Army world-wide 
for all purposes, issues some 2,300,000 checks a month. 
The Air Force, if it only paid civilian and military per- 
sonnel once a month, needs nearly one and one quarter 
million checks.) 

All three services would be using the same payroll and 
accounting methods. 

“The proposed system can be installed and operated 
without disturbing the continuity. of payment, without 
creating any new Government agency, and without the 
addition of a single employee.” 
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Sawyer AFB, Truax AFB 


CAT DIESEL ELECTRIC POWER 


assures adequate lighting 


“Dae? Gat 2 ttae es in case of emergency N 


I 
ab 


At K S; ar Air Force Base, Marquette, Michigan, 
At K. I. Sawyer Air Force Base, Marquette, Michigan, presel 


a Caterpillar D375 Electric Set supplies standby power 
for runway lighting. The set is equipped with automatic 
start-stop controls which enable it to pick up a full load 
in 4 to 8 seconds average. 

At Truax Air Force Base and Municipal Airport, 
Madison, Wisconsin, a Caterpillar D337 Series F Elec- 
tric Set supplies emergency power for runway lighting — 
and a CAA control tower. Landing beam lighting for ; 4 2 oe oF N HI 
controlled landings is also being installed on standby. CN De 4 a Ee 4 the Hi 

Caterpillar Electric Sets supply any quantity of de- ? ao i. 2 ee Appropr 
pendable power from 30 to 375 KW. They are ex- ‘ 4 EE Os Thomas 
tremely efficient 4-cycle engines which operate on safe ... 7” } 2 of our 
diesel fuels, ranging from JP-4 to No. 2 furnace oil. ites" in. 3. Se military 
They start easily, pick up load quickly and can be oper- at ir 4 os In ess 
ated and maintained by unskilled personnel. Parts and Ot ie: : theme 
service are available throughout the Free World. eo by Presi 

&: + an order 


Special high-strength materials, strong reinforcing, made ti 


simple compact design give Cat Electric Sets the stamina outcome 
to operate for extended periods without letup. At Air vember c 
Force Bases in the Atlantic, Cat Electric Sets have run 7 - , either tl 
over 20.000 hours without an overhaul, while supplying would d 
68,000 kwh per month. military 


These are just a few reasons why Caterpillar Electric . ee ae ef and scoy 
Sets are in service at so many military and civilian air- Ce eae ee mes . Thus, 
ports. Uses include primary and standby power for turned a 
testing, starting engines, alert hangars, radar systems, question 
lighting, heating, living and operating facilities. as num 


Get the complete story on the advantages of CATERPILLAR Sng 


a . .. “7 bOsture. 
Caterpillar Electric Sets. Write for our new booklet, Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. : 


“Guide Book Emergency Power.” 
ulae boo on fmer AS ncy ower. Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 



































os HIS opening statement before 
the House Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations, Defense Secretary 
Thomas S. Gates said, “The strength 
of our economy is important to our 
military strength.” 

In essence, he was merely repeating 
a theme voiced several months earlier 
by President Eisenhower, underscoring 
an order from the White House which 
made the FY 1961 Defense Budget 
outcome predictable as far back as No- 
vember of last year. It has been no secret 
either that the size of the pocketbook 
would determine this year if not the 
military programs at least their size 
and scope. 

Thus, House Congressional attention 
turned almost without hesitation to the 
question of what rating the pocketbook 
as number one was doing to the 
strength or weakness of our defense 
posture. More to the point, what 



















The FY 1961 Budget 
NEW FACES, OLD PROBLEMS 


No dollar-surprises and a good deal of pertinent military observation 
about “gaps”—or the lack of them—has characterized this year’s budget 
presentation to Congress. Setting the boundaries for it all: President Eisenhower's 
insistence on hold-the-line economy in government spending... .. 


by Bill Borklund 


would Gates have to say about our 
strength and weaknesses in National 
Defense in his first Capitol Hill ob- 
servations as the Pentagon’s president 
and chairman of the board. 

Gates’ thirty-three page opening 
statement to the House Subcommittee 
(which he rewrote three times even 
before it had been fully staffed among 
the Services) was cautiously confident 
of defense ability, under the requested 
funding, to carry out the job that 
might be required of it in the next 
year and a half. 

To Congressmen, many of whom 
have talked as well as listened for 
several years to cries of impending 
disaster, however, the confidence in 
the document stood out, prompted 
subcommittee chairman George H. 
Mahon to say, “in my long period of 
service on the committee, this is the 
most enthusiastic and rosy and reassur- 


ing presentation that we have ever 
had.” 

For military men interested in how 
the front office looks at the job, Gates’ 
document went even further. Its very 
obvious comprehension of the Defense 
Department environment has already 
earned it a “must read” label from 
many. Even more encouraging to the 
conscientious legislators: the statement 
was a clear sign of Gates’ competence 
to perform his new job, a job he ac- 
cepted in the first place only with great 
reluctance. Among his more pertinent 
observations: 

The Budget—“The Defense program 
and budget cannot be formulated in 
isolation. It must be dealt with in the 
context of the entire national policy. 
(Some of the major factors considered 
in developing a budget were) first, the 
threat to our national security . . . is 
not only military. It is also political, 









New Obligational Authority, Direct Obligations and Expenditures 


Fiscal Years 1959-1961 
(Millions of Dollars) 






















Y 1961, $24 million for ‘Retired Pay, DoD." 
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Ss New Obligational Authority Direct Obligations | Expenditures 
co ce FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 196! FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 | FY 1959 FY 1960 = FY:—s«1:961 
Departrent of the MERA AR AACE PEED oP rege eee 9,756 9,960 9,806 9,555 9,966 10,008 9,468 9,349 9,383 
Menartment OF the’ MOVE ........50:..c.c0ccceccasceveses 11,980 11,313 12,073 12,147 11,677 12,139 11,728 11,571 11,683 
Departrient of the Air Force ..............cccceecseeeees 18,970 18,525 17,767 19,599 18,854 18,994 19,232 18,932 18,614 
Office of the ee ee ere __ 998 1,279 1,281 851 1,182 1,271 __ 805 1,093 1,315 
PUNE ee 50s is kis sn’ Msp ann sane onesa enanutanvens 41,703 41,077 40,927 42,151 41,679 42,412 41,233 40,945 40,995 
Available by transfer of prior year balances -535 —430 350 
PED 524 8 picneassasiss sacs sadieuswewcetnpereees -375 281 -260 
MS tien te die ets Sanne Haeigcienis eae aietes -160 -99 60 
BE I vic aidonteeockaaukbrencdbabeanascstes _ 50 -30 
a Otel, Miliary Functions .......0.60cccicscccsectenes 41,168 40,647 40,577 42,151 41,679 42,412 41,233 40,945 40,995 
Sy PR oo ee Scucasacehibeneeee ane 1,515 1,300 2,000 2,012 1,748 1,797 2,340 1,800 1,750 
© and total, DoD-Military (Military Functions 
Te ree 42,683 41,947 42,577 44,163 43,427 44,209 43,573 42,745 42,745 
NOTE: ncludes estimates proposed for later transmission as follows: FY 1960, $25 million for ‘Military Personnel, Air Force;"' 
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How much is enough .. . 





Expenditures for Procurement & RDT&E by Service 


(Adjusted for Comparability with FY 1961 Appropriation Structure) 
(Millions of Dollars) 





























FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 
PROCUREMENT 

PEON Tiiisscccsecetesrgcnecegcotecee 1,388 1,251 1,198 
EY nn ads hc hbbabegastentecdeeeCened 108 132 
IN Posi neha cue camhasn sGeadesete os 472 413 
as ti ond sieniaa alban Geko an wanes e leeie 3 4 
RN eS Bo ns area tbe terp aetnasiananees 669 650 
SEED ch ascindeacn cond secdcnennesvesem eves 4,464 4,322 4,355 
SEY rictides felatus. welesees 08 0s.e inkekos. ha euros 2,152 1,683 1,663 
NY Acasa sates shth ain ie Se’ ab. ie NSE 319 389 397 
RASS rr merry pacer ee 1,647 1,640 
i IE a a i Recto Pee eS ees 602 654 
ID, ois cncckcssuchaceckaracedecse 8,554 8,369 8,049 
ED lov é6eck$aceccncsvsbersecissensstcss 5,393 4,879 4,232 
ESR Serer en rence mere 2,295 2,639 2,669 
I as crdigs cuahcais sd xnelas Gases — _ 
Oe ek ra at atin 850 1,147 

RESEARCH, ee. TEST AND 

EVALUATI 

—" ee we ei aks Mek Kod bGreeiois 1,016 1,003 
BN Gidughsaabpncsiodsssseanewee mes 1,131 1,266 
DE cx avai. alcinibikiclaine obated caiseineaty Siaean 1,08) 1,270 1,261 
RN COCUDucaakacaat eacastnnde sesicewes 78 263 "387 





economic and psychological. To cope 
successfully with this total threat the 
United States must have a _ total 
strategy within which all the elements 
are closely coordinated and most im- 
portant are in proper balance. 

“Second, we cannot assume at this 
time that negotiations with the Soviets 
will result in agreements that will ease 
our defense problems. There is nothing 
to justify (such) a belief. 

“Third, we have adopted the prin- 
ciple of collective security as a basic 
tenant of our foreign policy. We no 


longer think in terms of our national 
defense alone but rather in terms of 
the total defense capabilities of the 
Free World. 

Military Capability—“our retaliatory 
forces are capable of carrying out their 
assigned missions. Manned bombers 
are still, for both ourselves and the 
USSR, the primary means of de- 
livering heavy nuclear weapons in the 
volume and with the accuracy needed 
to strike a decisive blow. In this cate- 
gory the United States far excells the 
USSR. 


“The two principle objectives of our 
defense program continue to be: first, 
to deter the outbreak of general war 
by maintaining and improving our 
present capability to retaliate with 
devastating effectiveness in case of 
major attack upon us or our allies; and 
second to maintain together with our 
allies a capability to apply to local 
situations the degree of force necessary 
to deter local wars, or to win or con- 
tain them promptly if they do break 
out. 


“I have no doubt that today our de- 
fense forces can accomplish these major 
purposes.” 

The Deterrent Gap—“is the conclu- 
sion of those who have analyzed this 
matter that even a surprise attack by 
all the missiles the Soviets could 
muster would not suffice to destroy 
enough our retaliatory strike forces to 
enable him to make a rational decision 
to attack. This conclusion is based on 
the knowledge that our over-all deter- 
rent posture depends not only on our 
long range missile capability, but also 
upon the continued success of other 
strategic weapons development pro- 
grams, including those for mobile sys- 
tems; upon the continued evolution 
and refinement of our capability to 
mount a sustained air alert on short 
notice; upon our ability to bring ad- 
vanced early warning systems into op- 
eration; and upon our continued vigi- 
lance in detecting and reacting to im- 
provements or changes in the Soviet 
posture, intentions, and weapon de- 
velopments.” 

“Just matching our competitor, mis- 
sile for missile, is not the answer. The 
simple piling up of a single weapon 
without regard to their ability to sur- 





By Function 


New Obligational Authority, Direct Obligations and Expenditures 


Fiscal Years 1959-1961 
(Millions of Dollars) 
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Military Personnel 
Active Forces 
Reserve Forces 
Retired Pay 

Operation and Siiisistaian 

Procurement 
Aircraft 
Missiles Si lehasenhnuideeanatise 
CRS EN, oon alae Saparaiesinnce 
Other - 

Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation . 

Military Construction 
Active Forces 
Reserve Forces . Rate 

Revolving and Management Funds .... 
Sub-total 

Available by transfer of prior 
year balances 
Total, Military Functions 

Military Assistance 

Grand total, DoD-Military (Military 
Functions & Military Assistance) 



































NOTE: Data are adjusted to reflect comparability with FY 1961 appropriation structure. 
a/ New obligational availability, including transfers of prior year balances. 


New Obligational Authority Direct Obligations Expenditures 

FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 | FY 19: FY 1960 = FY ‘19%! 
11,998 _12,088 _12,187 12,008 12,187 

410,709 a]0,692 410,776 10,669 10,621 10,776 10,544 10,592 10,741 
649 681 612 625 679 612 616 667 ll 
640 715 799 635 708 799 64! 7 ™ 
10,195 10,317 10,527 10,132 10,300 10,527 10,384 10,137 10,32! 
14,293 13,090 13,085 14,800 13,605 14,364 | 14,410 13,943 13,602 
6,134 6,143 4,753 7,004 5,940 6,013 7,658 6,670 6,027 
4,107 3,244 3,825 3,702 3,540 3,805 3,339 3,500 3,47 
1,947 1,139 2,035 1,846 1,500 1,740 493 1,651 1,644 
2,105 2,563 2,471 2,248 2,624 2,806 1,921 2,121 2,4! 
3,775 4,189 3,910 3,544 4,268 3,952 2,859 3,680 3,917 
1,384 1,364 1,188 1,748 1,497 1,382 1,948 1,670 1,359 
1,358 1,291 1,153 | 687 1,428 1,332 1,862 1,608 1,30 
26 73 35 6! 69 50 86 62 5] 
57 30 30 _ - _ -169 44 — = 
.. 941,703 a4] 077 840,927 42,151 41,679 42,412 41,233 40,945 40,9%5 
we. 535 ~430 -350 _ aa a = iia > 
41, 168 40,647 40,577 42,151 41,679 42,412 41,233 40,945 40,995 
1,515 1,300 2,000 2,012 1,748 1,797 2,340 1,800 1,750 
42,683 41,947 42,577 | 44,163 43,427 44,209 43,573 42,745 42,74 
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vive a surprise attack or perform effec- 
tively under a wide range of condi- 
tions, would not only be enormously 
costly but would not assure our se- 
curity. Each weapon system has its 
own particular characteristics, its own 
strengths and weaknesses both with re- 
spect to its vulnerability and effective- 
ness. The solution lies in a whole com- 
plex of related measures each of which 
in various degrees contributes to the 
establishment and maintenance of an 
assured retaliatory capability. 

“The point is: variety in weapons 
systems, in itself, reduces the vulner- 
ability of our retaliatory forces and 
adds to their offensive potential by 
vastly complicating the enemy prob- 
lem—both in attacking our forces on 
their bases and defending against our 
retaliatory forces as they launch their 
counter attack.” 

As to the development of the budget 
itself this year, there were one or two 
new wrinkles. For the first time, mili- 
tary assistance was included in the de- 
fense budget. In the past, it has been 
a part of the foreign aid appropriation 
request. As far as agreeing on the 
figures themselves, for the first time 
this year, to quote one comptroller 
official, “everybody saw everybody 
else’s business; all the key people saw 
the whole picture and agreed to it be- 
fore the final printing.” 

Naturally, as in the past, there are 
disagreements along service mission 
lines as to the adequacy of the fund- 
ing. But probably the most surprising 
thing about this year’s budget is that 
the furor over “inadequate amounts” 
has been a good deal less than that 
which occurred last year—even though 
all the factors which prompted last 








year’s furor are still around. In fact, 
logically they should be even more 
critical. 

Clue to why came from Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Chairman Gen. Nathan Twin- 
ing when he told the House Subcom- 
mittee, “We are in a position now. . . 
where we can annihilate each other. 
The only way we can deal with this 
fellow is not to tell him how deficient 
we are today; we are prone to do this 
at times because it gets us more money. 
My point is, let us not downgrade our 
capability at a time when we are enter- 
ing upor negotiations which may lead 
to peace and disarmament. We want 
to deal from strength.” 


For the Future 


As to the adequacy of the defense 
budget, a question which is rattling 
around in the heads of a good many 
people and one upon which the poli- 
ticians may try hard to make some 
mileage, the following exchange be- 
tween Gates and Mahon pretty well 
covers Defense’s official viewpoint: 

Mahon. With respect to the ade- 
quacy of our defense—and we seem 
to feel that we stand on solid ground 
now—the budget in the last few years 
in new appropriations and in spending 
have been approximately at an even 
level We all know that defense costs 
are going up. We have inflation and 
cost are going up, so you are going to 
buy less defense next year than you 
bought last year, than you are buying 
this year, unless you are able to do a 
better job of the management of those 
dollars. This leads to a question as to 
whether or not, under you, Secretary 
Gates, and your successor, the defense 









posture will deteriorate. Will you com- 
ment on that question? 

Gates. Well, I would not want to 
take credit for this because I have 
not yet been confirmed by the U.S. 
Senate. 

Mahon. Have no fear. 


Gates. But I would think that the 
management had improved. I think 
that the Congress, by passing the pay 
bill increase for the military people, 
has increased the quality and stabil- 
ity of the armed forces. I think that sci- 
ence and technology have given us 
ways of making more powerful weap- 
ons, and these offset the trends that 
you referred to. 

We believe we have a good well- 
rounded program and have a number 
of new, powerful weapon systems com- 
ing along, or in being. While we hope 
that we are managing well, I am sure 
that we can manage even better than 
we are. 

Mahon. Do you have the feeling 
that for 1960, 61, 62, 63, and 64, de- 
fense spending should be in the gen- 
eral area of $41 billion? 

Gates. Yes, because I feel we are in 
a continuous struggle with these people 
that may last for the rest of your life- 
time and the rest of my lifetime. This 
is going to be the kind of spending 
that is going to be required to have 
adequate defense. 

Mahon. I think you see my concern 
as to whether or not we can keep the 
ceiling constant and level while the 
price of everything is going up. Do 
you think that at least for the time 
being we need not be unduly con- 
cerned about that? 

Gates. That is correct. 












Fiscal Years 1959-1961 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Budget Summary for Procurement and Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation 
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New Obligational Authority Direct Obligations Expenditures 
FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 FY 1959 FY | FY 1961 | FY 1959 FY 1960 FY 1961 
TOTAL, PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH, 

DEVE: OPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION ............. 18,068 17,278 16,995 18,343 17,873 18,316 17,268 17,623 17,519 
6. EARS a ins Pee ee Ree 6,588 6,828 5,200 7,423 6,442 6,459 8,081 7,132 6,477 
WEEE cel vlaiecincitiee edie vana onesie eeuw setae <a 489 4,491 5,292 5,045 5,039 5,287 4,323 4,832 4,953 
Rat heat tind Tce au eskaeenes ckeneareae ee 2,110 1,315 2,174 2,009 1,665 1,891 1,626 1,790 1,783 
Dther procurement items ..................ecee0e 3,150 3,706 3,426 3,203 3,790 3,762 2,676 3,183 _ 3,428 
INN os. ox sas o-ceieadinccegewnas nies saeuun 470 550 522 4il 549 535 335 429 509 
’rogramwide management and support ......... 254 247 231 251 248 231 227 220 218 
OO RRR eer ee « 141 150 _ 141 150 — 37 150 

PPCURGMUISNUNG!. os. sciis cicecndacscdscssesaeesacann 14,293 13,090 13,085 14,800 13,605 14,364 14,410 13,943 13,602 
RIE oss cxre tales cdedawetbrwecdaclewebetaonente 6,134 6,143 4,753 7,004 5,940 6,013 7,658 6,670 6,027 
IN Chas acc ceinni en smeueee-aaimee 4,107 3,244 3,825 3,702 3,540 3,805 3,339 .500 3,479 
NT nana sv oak tesnnatansaaseas’ 1,947 1,139 2,035 1,846 1,500 1,740 1,493 1,651 1,644 

RESEA Dther procurement items ‘ai 2,105 2,563 2,471 2,248 2,624 2,806 1,921 2,121 2,451 

Ff. SH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, & EVALUATION— 

MM cack tcbantsunedaces soseunnsca deen cot wasiates am 3,775 4,189 3,910 3,544 4,268 3,952 _ 2,859 3,680 3,917 
NII © 2.6: Sid does sincesinsbiawoebanlontnochinaness oan 454 685 419 502 446 423 462 41 
METS. ks:0q oat tchawetoaweduuaseien caer saneinn ine 1,381 1,247 1,467 1,343 1,498 1,482 985 1,332 1,474 
WE ace santddsectitadan eee sce 1 175 139 163 164 151 133 139 138 
ther procurement items 045 1,143 955 1,165 956 756 1,061 977 
0 eee >. 470 550 522 41 549 535 335 429 509 
‘rogramwide management and support .......... 254 247 231 251 248 231 227 220 218 

NE WINE 555.080 sins ines andes ears aesauwese 8 141 150 = 141 150 =_ 37 150 
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International Security Affairs: Thou 






By no stretch of the imagination are Interna- 
tional Security Affairs and Military Assistance synonymous. 



















































This is the other side of the coin... Good 
by Fred Hamlin 
UBLICITY notwithstanding some § out thi 
of the busiest offices under the As BF would 
sistant Defense Secretary for Interna- Bf words ; 
tional Security Affairs have relatively lees ws 
little responsibility for the nation’s about ] 
Military Assistance programs. able to 
These are the offices in ISA for Na- Beart 
tional Security Council-Operations Co- & j¢ 4°, o 
ordinating Board Affairs, and for dite oe 
Politico/Military Affairs. They provide, retary f 
in effect, a State Department within § 4. pya, 
Defense, giving the Secretary long § 4.4.) 
range guidance in foreign affairs, pro Mf agai. 
viding him with the day to day staff There 
support he needs in filling his respon- paper tl 
sibilities within the framework of na- coming 
tional policy, and giving the entire De- fer from 
fense Department a point of contact of the 
with State, while giving State both dak ma 
DOD contact and serving as a channel is read 
for much of the military advice and § «, is pr 
assistance they need to do the job. cmrrent 
As one yardstick for the amount of attempt 
work involved, Defense Department commun 
has more personnel stationed overseas the thre 
than any other organization in the sponsible 
country—including State Department. incoming 
As another measure, a quick glance at patches « 
the newspapers shows how much of iy A 
the international news—from disarma- ako inch 
ment to Taiwan—has heavy military § 1.4. 
implications, or is directly a product #y,, bela 
of military operations in this country agencies, 
Or Overseas. MAP. pre 
Foreign base rights, treaties, summit ports, anc 
meetings, foreign military visitors {0 agencies 
the U.S., world economics, all are the Hf °«,, re 
lot of the seemingly “quiet” side of his desk 
ISA. And in each problem that comes pertin ant 
up, there is the problem of coordinat poo 
ing just about anything that is doneg ion o'e 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, State@y, front 
Department, National Security Cour plain why 
cil, Operations Coordinating Boar an depresiate 
the three services. Graus ark 
To say the job is big is simply Ho, wes 
understate the situation. Going beyond Wthe va 
the near-overwhelming day by day partm ont 
operations, ISA is charged with long Bercace, 
range planning in connection wi h its Man er 
The many treaties that enable the U.S. to keep up its all-important foreign military — Sa ae gran —_ ae er 
alliances are only part of the job that must be done by these offices. pacity, tor No©, Dé : his nea 
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SEMENT 


Good will, as well as guns, are the con- 
cern of ISA’s non-MAP responsibilities. 


out this, comments one ISA officer, “it 
would be like walking around back- 
wards in the dark. Many of the prob- 
lems we have today would be only 
about half as sticky if we had been 
able to do more of this in the past.” 

Bearing the brunt of the load in 
ISA’s non-MAP work are the various 
desks under the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Politico/Military Affairs, and 
the Planning Office under the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Plans and NSC 
Affairs. 

There is a tongue-in-cheek briefing 
paper that is supposedly given to in- 
coming area desk officers, which is not 
far from the facts in outlining the size 
of the job. The typical day for the 
desk man, says the paper, begins with 
his reading the newspaper, although 
‘it is preferable to read three to keep 
current . . . There then follows an 
attempt to read all of the government 
communications to and from each of 
the three countries [that he is re- 
sponsible for]. This will include all the 
incoming and outgoing cables and dis- 
patches of State, ICA, Defense, Army, 
Navy, Air Force, USIA and CIA. It 
also includes all the intelligence sum- 
maries prepared by all the agencies, 
the briefing papers prepared in the 
agencies, the flood of OCB paper, the 
MAP program plans and progress re- 
ports, and the routine papers from the 
ies on the world situation . . . 

a hundred documents that cross 
sk, possibly a dozen have really 
pertinent information. He must know 
all alout these twelve, however, for 
at ten o'clock he gets a panic call from 
the front office on the E-ring to ex- 
plain why the currency in Ruritania is 
depreciated another 10% on the 
Graus arkian market . . .” 

Organized on about the same lines 
’ the various desks in the State De- 

nt, the ISA desks have one basic 
rcace: where State usually has one 
er country, three or four na- 
ver Officer is the rule in ISA. 
neans that the ISA desk man 
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spends the equivalent of one or two 
days a week at the State Department 
working with, advising and receiving 
aid from his counterpart there. 

He must at the same time work 
closely with JCS (usually J-5 Plans 
and Policy, J-3 Operations and the 
Director of Military Assistance Affairs ) 
to make sure that what he does is in 
accord with military planning. This re- 
lationship will be made even closer in 
the future. 

ISA finds one of its major problems, 
in meeting the almost impossible dead- 
lines that are the rule rather than the 
exception. Best summation comes from 
an ISA desk man who faces the situa- 
tion on a day to day basis: “We have 
stiff deadlines, every day of the week. 
Because of the DOD set up with three 
services, plus JCS, it takes on the aver- 
age of ten days to two weeks to get a 
firm answer from them on a given 
question. This makes it a little tough 
when State wants a solid Defense 
position in 24 hours.” 

Because JCS runs the way it does, 
it is nearly impossible to get a definite 
answer on short order. 

Because JCS staff members have no 
executive authority extensive staffing 
and coordination is necessary to get 
anything resembling the final stand 
which often must come from the Joint 
Chiefs themselves. Shrugs one ISA 
officer who deals frequently with the 
Joint Chiefs, “There is practically no 
informal way of getting around this. 
So we live with it, in spite of the 
drawbacks.” Adds another, “Without 
doubt, they are working in many ways 
to improve this.” 

At the planning level, what 
amounts to a palliative, if not a cure 
has been developed for this sort of 
problem. This is an informal meeting 
each week of top-level counterparts in 
State, ISA and JCS, with the aim of 
going over “what are frankly very 
sticky issues,” according to a regular 
participant. 

The idea is to attack issues, and not 


bureaucracy. By getting together on 
an informal basis, the result is often 
“pretty rough give and take,” but the 
results would seem to justify them- 
selves. For what is thrown out in such 
an atmosphere must be justified to sur- 
vive, and there are few bad ideas or 
methods that can live without what 
might be called the cloak of organiza- 
tion. 

No decisions are made in these meet- 
ings, but the free exchange of ideas 
often leads to a fresh approach to a 
problem, or at least a better under- 
standing of the position that seemed 
so unreasonable in memo form. 

The work in the ISA Planning Office 
has a surprisingly wider character than 
contemplation and forward thinking. 
By one officer’s estimate, only about 
half of the available time is spent on 
what can be logically called long range 
planning. He adds, “Much of the re- 
maining time is spent selling the 
ideas we came up with,—not a new 
experience to anyone familiar with the 
task of projecting new lines of policy 
for any organization.” 

The Planning Office job description 
also includes advising the Assistant 
Secretary on emerging international 
problems, advising other ISA offices, 
and a variety of matters which do not 
fit within the defined responsibilities of 
other ISA offices. Despite pressures for 
short term work, however, valuable 
long range planning does get accom- 
plished—for example, projections of 
long range policy guidance for NATO 
and base rights problems and evalua- 
tion of long term _politico-military 
budget considerations. Planning ac- 
tivities have also helped the ASD 
(ISA) to provide forward DOD think- 
ing for such matters as the Presi- 
dential goodwill trips, disarmament 
and the forthcoming summit meetings. 

The reason for this is summed up 
in one of the items on the Planning 
Office job description, which is basic- 
ally “everything else.” 

But the foregoing must be relatively 
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The international complexities . . . 

















classed as short term work, and take 
up much of. the time that would be 
otherwise spent on such matters as a 
ten year projection on NATO affairs 
and trends, or long term politico/mili- 
tary budget considerations. Working— 
short handed—in about the same areas, 
and on about the same time scale as 
Policy Planning in the State Depart- 
ment, ISA’s planning group offers a 
full pair of hands to anyone who wants 
to see them. Comments one officer, 
somewhat drily, “All they want us to 
do is the impossible. I sometimes 
wonder how we manage to get it 
done.” 

If it is the planning group in NSC/- 
OCB Affairs that gets the considerable 
overflow from just about everywhere, 
the initial brunt of the load falls 
squarely in the laps of the various 
desk officers under Politico/Military 
Affairs. The job is summed up by one 
of the busiest: 


“We simply have no depth. We have 
to work with everything from dinners 
to visiting dignitaries, and act in every 
capacity from protocol officer to intelli- 
gence expert. In spite of his many over- 
seas commitments, the Secretary of De- 
fense has no protocol officer, as such. 
We're it. We work with press releases, 
Congressional inquiries, long range 
treaty negotiations (I’ve been working 
on one for a year and a half now), social 
calls, international meetings, some of 
the Coast Guard’s overseas problems, 
and just about all of the odds and ends 
you can name. We do things we don’t 
even have a charter for, because you 
couldn’t write a charter that would be 
broad enough, and because there’s no 
one else to do it.” 

What it amounts to is freelancing, 
and having an active or passive part 
in just about everything that involves 
another country and the Defense De- 
partment. Again, one of the major keys 
to success would seem to be informal- 
ity. Admits one desk officer, “It would 
be practically impossible for us to get 
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the job done on a purely formal basis.” 

Another more general example, and 
perhaps strong justification for ISA, 
is offered by a high-ranking ISA offi- 
cer: “Without trying to appear indis- 
pensable, I think it is worth noting 
that practically all of the business be- 
tween State and JCS is run through 
ISA, even though we may only serve 
to pass it along. ISA helps both state 
and JCS to get the guidance they need 
from each other with the least trouble. 
This isn’t meant to deprecate the efforts 
of either of the agencies—it’s just that 
it’s our business to know what's going 
on in these areas, and with the people 
we have here, we seem to be able to 
do the job well.” 


Between JCS and State 


Perhaps a fair measure of the ISA 
job lies with certain Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Group Chiefs who serve 
in a near ministerial capacity on mili- 
tary matters. Actions on the part of 
the local government are _ usually 
checked with them, if they have mili- 
tary implications, and on visits to this 
country by the Defense Ministers in- 
volved, the MAAG chiefs not only ac- 
company them, but take part in all 
military discussions—sitting on the 
visitors side of the conference table. 
If this is not a standard arrangement, it 
is still worthy for having been built 
on a foundation of mutual trust and re- 
spect. And the smoothness of military 
cooperation where such arrangements 
exist offers heavy emphasis for the 
value of them. 

The foregoing offers a quick picture 
of an area in which ISA is being forced 
to look for new ways of doing busi- 
ness. Offering a strong focal point for 
U.S. military relations in foreign 
countries, MAAG Chiefs have provided 
the U.S. government with valuable 
points of contact in foreign countries 
where this nation had a heavy mili- 
tary interest. 

But because the MAAGs have done 


their job so well, their original justi- 
fication has been, in many cases, con- 
siderably lessened. The new problems 
are not so much those of training, 
organizing and equipping, but the more 
sophisticated headaches that go with 
more advanced military organizations, 
Such things as advanced production, 
production planning, and moderniza- 
tion of forces, with more and more 
of the total job handled by the local 
government offer a changed atmosphere 
for U.S. representatives abroad to 
work with. 

One avenue of approach ISA is con- 
sidering is that of setting up a larger 
civilian overseas work force. This would 
serve the double aim of providing the 
technical skills aided countries need, 
and offering ISA workers a chance to 
work overseas, thereby gaining in their 
perspective. 

Such persons could conceivably be 
attached to the U.S. Embassy, main- 
taining the close Defense-State cooper- 
ation that is characterized by Wash- 
ington operations. The aim is to aid 
U.S. foreign policy, and it is only to 
this aim that ISA is directed. 

Referring once again to the parodied 
briefing for desk officers, one more 
measure is available: “The desk officer, 
however, has one great compensation. 
He can get more done effectively in 
this particular job than in any one he 
will ever have again until he is a Vice 
Admiral or Lieutenant General . . . 
The Desk officer finds himself not only 
clothed with the mantle of ‘expertness, 
but also authority that he sometimes 
thinks he shouldn’t have . . . He at- 
tempts to keep [his superiors] in- 
formed on the really important matters, 
but in the day to day operations, much 
is left to his judgment. These day to 
day operations in fact make policy . ..” 


Adds one ISA officer, in a somewhat 
wistful tone, “For all of the frustra- 
tions, for all of the time when what 
looks like a good idea is shot down, 
for all of the headaches that are con- 
nected with this kind of work, I know 
of no greater satisfaction than seeing 
yesterday’s idea turning up the day 
after tomorrow as one of the basic 
reasons behind a sound and reasonable 
U.S. Policy stand in its international 
affairs.” 

But no matter what sort of a rating 
system is used, it is obvious tha‘ the 
job being done by the office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for It 
ternational Security Affairs is one of 
the most important that the Defense 
Department must work with—and the 
smoothness of this country’s overseas 
military relations and operations ae 
the best tesimony to the work that ’ 
done in the would-be “quiet side” 0 
ISA. 
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Remington Rand Univac Military 
Division, who has guided the 
development of all the company’s 
significant military systems. 


Noel T. Stone, Chief Engineer, 
Military Division: “Specialized 
operation enables us to concentrate 
on the unique demands of military 
development. Our reliability effort, 
for example, has no counterpart.” 


John H. Vye, Director of 
Manufacturing: ‘“‘Complete facilities 
for design, de p it, testing, 
production and field service allow 

us to keep all elements of a program 
under one roof.” 





Lawrence Reid, Manager of Military 
Field Maintenance and Training: 
“Univac field maintenance is fully 
integrated with all phases of the 
military division, drawing at any 

time on the full resources and 
experience of the entire group.” 


James Redding, Director of 
Military Applications: 


“Experience ... We can only point 


to the work we've already done.” 


REMINGTON RAND UNIVAC 


Military 


Division 


A task force committed 
fo defense programs 


An intensified program to bring Remington 
Rand Univac’s capabilities fully to bear on 
defense programs has resulted in the 
deployment of our St. Paul laboratories as the 
company’s MILITARY DIVISION. The 
division embodies complete capabilities for 
research, design, development, testing, 
production and field engineering. 

The division is a seasoned, functioning unit, 
with a depth of experience gained in the 
development of a distinguished series of 
defense systems. Equipment developed here 
has pushed the limits of reliability to the 
farthest point thus far attained. The division 
is fully capable of undertaking the most 

exacting programs involving automatic 
data processing, control systems and 


specialized electronic equipment. 
UNIVAC® 


Remington. Rand 
SIN EINWZNG 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
















Univac Park, St. Paul 16, Minnesota 


Control and data syst developed by the Remington Rand Univac 
Military Division include: 

ATHENA, the Ground Guidance Computer tor the U.S, Air Force 
ICBM TITAN. 

TACS AN/TSQ-13 (Tactical Air Control System for the 

U. S. Air Force) 

BOMARC Computer for the U. S. Air Force Target Intercept Program 
SEA SURVEILLANCE SYSTEM FOR THE U. S. NAVY 

AN /TSQ-20 (Advanced Computer for the U. S. Navy) 

Additional information describing capabilities and experience or: 
career opportunities may be obtained by writing to Remington Rand 
Univac at the above address. 





The Paradox of Success 


How do you analyze the long range implications 


of a successful research and development 


project ... And how do you get the money to buy all of the 


really good hardware that is available? 


by Maj. Gen. Earle F. Cook 


Deputy Chief Signal Officer 
Department of the Army 


NCE every day, the average citi- 

zen sees something he would like 
to have, but can’t afford. If this same 
citizen had developed all the items he 
wanted—at least working prototypes— 
we would have a situation like that 
which the Army is now facing in com- 
munications and electronics. 

Near the end of the Korean War 
Army Signal Corps, through combat 
studies such as TEOTA (The Eyes of 
the Army), evaluated its arsenal of 
communication-electronics equipment 
to determine any major deficiencies. 
Research and development programs 
were begun to overcome deficiencies 
and provide the Army new, improved 
capabilities. 

Many scientific breakthroughs oc- 
curred in the next five years and re- 
quirements for items for which there 
had been no previous demand were 
developed. An intensive R&D effort 
produced many of these new items 
and modifications for others. Signifi- 
cant new capabilities seemed just over 
the horizon. 


As the development program got 
underway, the impact of missile/nu- 
clear warfare became clear. Plans for 
overcoming Korean deficiencies ran 
headlong into one of the most abrupt 
and thorough revisions of military re- 
quirements in the history of warfare. 

The Army had to scrap triangular 
type divisions for a new Pentomic or- 
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ganization. Increased mobility and the 
need for greater air and ground trans- 
portability demanded reduced size and 
weight. Wider dispersion and other 
changes in operations made it impera- 
tive that equipment operate over long- 
er distances. 

The ranges of Army’s new missiles 
could not be fully exploited without 
significant gains in ability to find tar- 
gets. Radars, photographic devices and 
sensory techniques—with better sys- 
tems for data transmission and proc- 
essing—became urgent requirements. 


Critical reappraisal and project eval- 
uation of the Army Signal Corps R&D 
program was quickly begun. Past per- 
formances in R&D clearly showed Sig- 
nal Corps could not always know in 
advance that a given research effort 
would achieve desired results. 


The Measuring Stick 


Some projects led to major dividends 
at reasonable cost. Others succeeded 
technically, but cost more than equip- 
ment they were replacing. Still others 
consumed a large outlay of time and 
money without parallel results. 

A new measuring stick was critically 
needed, to apply both before setting 
up a project, and regularly during de- 
velopment work. 

Influencing development of effective 
project evaluation techniques was a 
draft of a 1955 Johns Hopkins Opera- 
tions Research Office study (ORO-S- 
500), “Evaluation of Army Research 
and Development.” The study said 


Army’s R&D program should place 
heavy emphasis on more advanced de- 
velopment. To support this, it com- 
pared the desired effort with Army’s 
1956 program. It indicated about 11% 
of the 1956 R&D effort was to improve 
equipment and systems that were 95% 
satisfactory, 43% to those 50% satis- 
factory, and 44% to those that were 
75% satisfactory. Only 2% of the 1956 
R&D effort was in areas where there 
were no existing items. 


These challenging figures played 
heavily in building a method for eval- 
uating Signal Corps equipment and sys- 
tems projects. Army Signal Research 
and Development Laboratory selected 
ten factors directly or indirectly speci- 
fied in practically all Signal Corps 
characteristics: 

Mobility, Reliability, Flexibility, Ease 
of Operation, Vulnerability to Enemy 
Operations, Operational Planning Re- 
quirements, Power Requirements, Re- 
duction of Unwanted Radiation, Pro- 
ductibility, and Logistical Support. 

To provide a comparative basi: for 
finding how much improvement might 
be expected from a particular project, 
the Laboratory set up a system for 
comparing equipment under dev: lop- 
ment—in terms of the ten different 
areas—to the item it would replace. 

Each factor was assigned a r:ting 
from -2 (not as good) to +2 (much 
better). The sum of these ratings ‘ndi- 
cated the anticipated overall improve 
ment which might be expected of the 
developmental item. 

Companion questions, using the s1me 
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scoring system, evaluated anticipated 
tactical employment, how long the 
existing equipment had been standard- 
ized, when service test models would 
be available, and other approaches con- 
sidered for meeting the requirement. 

Trial evaluation on over 170 tele- 
communications and radar projects was 
made. The result was better than ORO’s 
findings, but not as good as ORO had 
recommended. More important was il- 
lumination of projects of questionable 
value. Of 115 telecommunication items 
reviewed, 36% required corrective ac- 
tion. 

Because of these significant indica- 
tions, in 1957 the R&D Laboratory re- 
viewed all its development projects. 
Over 100 items were found marginal 
in value and 81 of these were termin- 
ated or suspended. A second survey in 
1958 cancelled 13 additional projects. 

An important corollary of these eval- 
uations has been to improve manage- 
ment evaluation techniques within the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 

Beyond eliminating marginal devel- 
opment projects, Signal Corps still has 
more R&D requirements than it can 
meet with available resources. To do 
a timely job on the most important 
work, many less important tasks, even 
those to fulfill valid requirements, have 
been eliminated. Through continuous 
analysis of directives, requirements, 
plans and concepts, precedence has 
been established to concentrate de- 
velopment work on most critical and 
essential items. 

Improved management in Signal 
Corps research and development has 
speeded development on many new 
equipment items. Others are in final 
testing, prior to production. 

It is at this point that we encounter 
what I term the “paradox of success.” 

The Signal Corps’ R&D program has 
been reasonably effective in meeting 
Army’s need for new and improved 
capabilities. 


More items are now available for 
procurement than the Army has money 
to buy. 

That this is not limited to the Army 
Signal Corps can be seen in the re- 
marks made by General Maxwell D. 
Taylor, former Army Chief of Staff, 
last year. “Facts are,” General Taylor 
said, “that all three Services can justify 
in their own minds and to a large de- 
gree in views of JCS, requirements 
which far exceed the likely Defense 
budget.” 

To buy all the new Signal equip- 
ment that could be ready for produc- 
tion in fiscal 1960 would cost the U.S. 
Army about $465 million. This is over 
twice as much as the Army budget 
can afford. 

Many new items developed to meet 
valid requirements may never be 
bought. The cost is simply too great. 


Why the Paradox 


There are several reasons for this 
paradox. Our prosperous and expand- 
ing national economy which has seen 
continual increases in labor and ma- 
terial costs, for one thing. Missiles 
have dictated more complex equip- 
ment. Only a few years ago the main 
item for surveillance was a pair of 
binoculars. Today we have airborne 
side-looking radar, sensory equipped 
drones and ground surveillance radar 
— items for which no previous require- 
ment existed, and all of them expen- 
sive. 

Engineering changes also increase 
development costs. They represent 
about a third of the over-runs in Signal 
Corps’ R&D work. This cost factor 
might be eased by setting certain check 
points during project development, 
(say each six months) at which time 
any engineering changes would be ex- 
amined and agreed to by the contrac- 
tor and Army. Then a moratorium 
could be declared on changes for an- 
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other six months. 

Another important factor in the cost 
of re-equipping is the expanded volume 
of communication-electronic equipment 
now needed. Ten years ago an Army 
Corps had about 9,000 operated elec- 
tronic radiating devices. A Pentomic 
Army Corps will have at least 15,000. 

The Pentomic Infantry division, has 
considerably less people than its Ko- 
rean War counterpart, but it has al- 
most half again as many radio sets. 
This is only part of the story: because 
of added dispersion each tactical radio, 
as a rule of thumb, is now used an 
echelon lower than before. 

Illustrating the size of the Army’s 
funding problem is the cost to change 
to the newly developed AN/VRC-12, 
AN/PRC-25 and AN/PRC-35 radios, 
estimated at about $300 million. Each 
set will cost two to three times as 
much as the one it replaces. A question 
arises on whether improvements justi- 
fy the cost. 

Comparative capabilities of the 
smallest of the sets, the AN/PRC-35, 
which can be a belt-type or helmet 
radio, with the AN/PRC-6 can be 
summarized; 

Five times as much frequency cov- 

erage. 

Forty times as many available com- 

munication channels. 

Each channel uses only one-fourth 

as much of the frequency spectrum. 

Four pre-set channels compared to 

one for thé AN/PRC-6. 

Easier maintenance and better reli- 

ability from transistorization, modu- 

lar construction and plug-in compo- 
nents. 

Reduced logistics support owing to 

longer life, smaller size and lower 

battery cost. 

While these gains are impressive, 
they alone do not necessarily justify 
buying the radio. The advantages of 
each item coming out of development 
must be weighed and compared with 
others to permit realistic purchase lists, 
within the limits of available resources, 
and establishing procurement priorities. 

Here we have another set of para- 
meters distinct in many respects from 
the military characteristics mentioned 
earlier. And another question presents 
itself: Do these parameters, when gen- 
eralized, provide a realistic key to solve 
our paradox? 

Assuming purchase lists are approved 
and priorities set another important but 
complicated aspect must be resolved— 
how to phase-in the items Army de- 
cides to buy. 

There are several approaches. Cir- 
cumstances vary with the equipment 
in question and no single approach 
can be considered the school solution. 
Each admits to weaknesses and strong 
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Keeping 


The Pork 


Out of 


Pork Barrels 


by Col. Robert R. Robertson 





Pork Barrel? 











OR THE 135th straight year, Con- 

gress, before adjourning last year 
voted appropriations for the Corps of 
Engineers’ civil works program. 

This program develops our nation’s 
water resources and protects its citi- 
zens from floods. It is a program of 
critical projects undertaken because 
they are beyond the means of local 
areas concerned. 

Also for the 135th straight year, 
various uninformed but vocal elements 
have raised the cry of “pork barrel.” 
As one omniscient columnist given to 
something less than perceptive report- 
ing put it, “a going away present for 
congressmen.” 

That there are those who make such 
statements, and worse still, many more 
who believe them, betrays an abysmal 
lack of information on the water prob- 
lem in the United States. It is particu- 
larly distressing to find many well 
placed individuals in the defense 
establishment, both military and civil- 
ian, who have fallen prey to this “pork 
barrel” sophistry. 

While it may be a sad commentary 
on our progress toward becoming civil- 
ized, it is a historical fact that the ma- 
terial advancement of our race has 
been paced, in the main, by require- 
ments of the military. It was the criti- 
cal need of non-available engineers to 
build fortifications 140 years ago which 
inspired Major Sylvanus Thayer, an 
Engineer officer, to develop the U.S. 
Military Academy into the only school 
in the young nation qualified to train 
engineers and scientists. 

A knowledgeable government soon 
recognized that only at West Point was 
there the talent needed to meet the 
technological demands of our expand- 
ing country. In 1824 Congress gave 
the Corps of Engineers responsibility 
for developing a transport system of 
roads, canals and waterways to weld 
the nation together. It was Sylvanus 
Thayer’s students who undertook the 
job. 
In 1824, the big problem was trans- 
portation. And the Corps of Engineers 
concentrated on making our inland 
waterways and our inland and coastal 
harbors useable. Improved waterways 
attracted villages which grew to be- 
come towns and cities. Floods became 
of great concern as each year the cities 
suffered loss of lives and heavy prop- 
erty damage. At first, the local people 
cleared river channels and built levees 
themselves to escort flood waters past 
their towns. Such local solutions merely 
aggravated the problem of a down- 
stream community. 

Dollars were wasted and enmity 
created before the need for a cen- 
tralized coordinated effort became 
recognized. But the wheels of govern- 
ment grind slowly. 


In 1927, the most disasterous flood 
in the history of the Lower Mississippi 
River occurred. Cities, towns and 
farms were flooded. Scores of lives 
were lost; property damage ran into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars and 
thousands were left homeless. 

This great disaster awakened the 
nation to the dire need for a compre- 
hensive flood control program. Various 
legislation followed, culminating in 
the 1936 Flood Control Act, in which 
Congress added to the Corps of En- 
gineers’ navigation mission the related 
responsibility of nationally developing 
flood control works. 

It takes large dams to control floods, 
Large dams can also be used to gen- 
erate power and store water during 
periods of plenty for use during dry 
seasons.. As our country’s continued 
growth put increasing demands on our 
rivers, the Engineers were given the 
job of creating works ancillary to flood 
control dams necessary to meet these 
other demands. 

Our nation has grown up now, but 
harnessing the power of its mighty 
rivers is still far too big a job for local 
management. For example, the Mis- 
sissippi River system is one of the 
world’s greatest. Mark Twain had an 
idea of the size of the task when he 
said, “The Military Engineers have 
taken upon their shoulders the job of 
making the Mississippi over again—a 
job transcended in size only by the 
original job of creating it.” 

But even Sam Clemens would be 
amazed were he able to see “The 
River” today. The levee system on the 
main stem of the Mississippi alone con- 
sists of 1,565 miles of embankments 
containing enough yards of earth to 
fill a freight train reaching half-way 
to the moon. For every dollar invested 
in this effort by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, six dollars in prevented flood 
damages have been returned to date. 
These are only dollars saved—who can 
put a value on the lives saved and the 
human misery prevented? 

Perhaps at this point those who cry 
“pork barrel” will agree that it is 
proper for the Federal government to 
be in the water resources business. 
Possibly then they do not agree with 
the way the program is conducted— 
the way “politics” enter into it. 

A principal charge levied by critics 
of the public works program states, in 
essence, that unnecessary projects are 
built to benefit a chosen few or to create 
jobs in the districts of the various Con- 
gressmen. A picture is conjured up 
with each Congressman riotiously vot- 
ing funds for projects in the areas of 
interest of other Congressmen so that 
they, under previous secret cloak room 
agreements will vote for projects in 
his area. 
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Public works projects originate 
where they are needed by the initi- 
ative of the people concerned. A dis- 


astrous flood, an expanding economy. 


needing improvements in navigation, 
or similar circumstance caused local 
people to unite towards a solution. 
When the problem goes beyond their 
capabilities, an appeal is made to Con- 
gress. If the request seems reasonable, 
Congress authorizes the Corps of En- 
gineers to investigate and report. This 
first report is based on an inexpensive 
preliminary investigation. It is made 
by an Engineer District, reviewed by 
a Division, reviewed again by The 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors. 

The Board, after studying the re- 
port, sends it to the Chief of Engi- 
neers with its recommendation. The 
Chief of Engineers decides if a more 
comprehensive investigation should be 
made. 

If further study is not justified, Con- 
gress is so informed and that is that. 
If it is, a more detailed survey is or- 
dered, giving full consideration to en- 
gineering problems and probable eco- 
nomic benefits. (To speed the process, 
a recent procedural change eliminates 
the preliminary investigation. But it 
provides that the comprehensive in- 
vestigation may be abandoned at any 
point that evidence warrants.) 


Check and Doublecheck 


Again the long check and double- 
check process through District, Divi- 
sion, Board, and Chief of Engineers. 
If the project will not return more than 
one dollar in benefits for every dollar 
invested, it is automatically recom- 
mended against. If it appears econom- 
ically and engineeringly sound, Con- 
gress is informed. 

Here again, the project encounters 

a lengthy, laborious screening. It runs 
the gauntlet of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get and various Congressional Commit- 
tees before Congress votes to put it on 
an approved legislative list. Subse- 
quent'y, it must go through a similar 
process before funds are made avail- 
able. 
_ The preliminary studies are not pre- 
funct..ry gestures. Over the years, the 
Corps of Engineers has recommended 
against 55% of the proposals investi- 
gatec 

Commenting on this, General Mac- 
Arthu: said “There is one attribute, 
perhas it should be classified as an 
accon »lishment, which has been over- 
lookec. It is the unswerving capacity 
of th Corps to say no—to resist all 
pressi“e from whatever source, high 
or lov, to enter upon unwarranted 
projec s involving great sums of money. 
Billio:.; of dollars thereby have been 
saved to the government . . .” 
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To those who are familiar with the 
procedures, the complaint is that the 
elaborate screening is delaying work 
on many needed projects. A rather 
different picture of the civil works pro- 
gram from that painted by the pur- 
veyors of the “pork barrel” illusion. 

A rosy picture, but to the skeptic’s 
mind comes a question—the pay-off 
question. What has the Corps of En- 
gineers’ civil works program created to 
date besides tradition and some strin- 
gent screening procedures? 

In its 135 years of supervising the 
civil works program, the Corps of En- 
gineers has received annual appropria- 
tions varying from $75,000 in 1824 to 
almost $900 million in 1959. During 
this 135 years, total expenditures for 
all facilities—dams, power houses, 
locks, levees, channels, harbors—have 
been less than $8 billion. 

For the $8 billion invested to date, 
United States has 2800 active Corps 
of Engineers’ projects which include: 

A navigation system second to none 
in the world—23,000 miles of im- 
proved waterways and 500 harbors. 
In 1957 over 230 billion ton-miles of 
traffic used this system. 

The Great Lakes Navigation System, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, the Missis- 
sippi River, the Ohio River, to name a 
few, are all parts of this inland water- 
way system. 

Flood control works, though only 
partially complete, have prevented $9- 
billion in damage over the past 12 
years. When the present system is com- 
pleted, the taxpayer will receive some 
three dollars in flood damages pre- 
vented for every dollar invested. 

Just under 28 billion kilowatts of 
hydroelectric power are generated an- 
nually at Corps of Engineer dams. 
This represents over 20% of the total 
U.S. hydroelectric output. 

Releases from reservoirs for power 
generation, navigation, and flood water 
drawdown all supply water for domes- 
tic, agricultural and industrial use. Also, 
where feasible, Corps of Engineers’ 
reservoirs provide space specifically for 
water storage. Some 40 cities and 
towns throughout the U.S. derive 
their water supply directly from such 
facilities. 

Over four million acre feet of stor- 
age are provided for irrigation water. 
Further, releases from these reservoirs 
are becoming increasingly important 
in supplementing major rivers during 
low flow seasons. 

Corps of Engineer reservoirs and 
waterway projects provide over six 
million acres of land and water surface 
for fish and upland game and the nest- 
ing, resting and feeding area for mil- 
lions of duck, geese and other migra- 
tory waterfowl. 

The pork barrel psychology is par- 


ticularly dangerous today. It casts pub- 
lic doubt on a program critically im- 
portant to the nation’s future. The need 
to maintain a military posture, the need 
to meet an economic challenge around 
the world, and the need to absorb an 
explosive population growth variously 
estimated as forty to sixty million in 
the U.S. in the next 15 years, will com- 
bine to demand an unprecedented ex- 
pansion of industrial, commercial and 
agricultural capacity. 

Department of Commerce, in an 
official report, concluded the Federal 
Government alone must spend $28 bil- 
lion on flood control, navigation, water 
supply, and hydroelectric power over 
the next 15 years if we are to keep up 
with the demands of our growth. For 
the same period, the total Federal and 
non-Federal expenditures needed to 
meet water use demands was set at 
$231 billion! 

What many people, even those who 
understand the need for rapid develop- 
ment in this area, do not realize is that 
today we are irrevocably dictating the 
limits on our water supply 15 years 
from now. This is not an exaggeration. 
It is in fact most conservative. The 
lengthy process of investigations, sur- 
veys, authorizing legislation, appropria- 
tions, and finally design and construc- 
tion, consume a minimum of 15 years. 

Pork barrel? In this land of abun- 
dance in the last five years, over 1,000 
communities housing over 15% of our 
citizens have had to ration water. 
Corps of Engineer flood control works 
now prevent $600 million in damages 
each year, but an equal amount of 
damage occurs in unprotected areas. 
Our waterways handle over 230 bil- 
lion ton-miles of traffic each year, but 
newer, larger and more efficient tankers 
and barges already have made obsolete 
many of our locks and river channels. 

Pork barrel? Our problem is too little 
too late. History is replete with the 
chronicles of civilizations that have 
risen and fallen as they succeeded or 
failed in their efforts to develop and 
maintain water resources. It is of more 
than academic interest that the advance 
of early western civilization followed 
the development by those surprisingly 
competent Roman Engineers of water 
supply projects throughout Africa, 
Europe and Western Asia. Of even 
greater significance is the fact that de- 
struction by the Goths and the subse- 
quent neglect of these great water sys- 
tems was a major contributing factor 
to the decline of the Roman Empire. 

Such projects are a part of our over- 
all defense effort just as surely as is the 
development of weapons. We must 
each consider it a duty to see that the 
“pork barrel” myth does not do to our 
civilization what the barbarians did to 
the Roman Empire. 
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WAVE: So you just gave eight men the Air. 

WAC: Right. TR to Baltimore by Scheduled Airlines. 

WAVE: That must have cost Uncle Sam plenty... 

WAC: Nope. Saved $9.61 per man and cut travel time 
from 63 to 7 hours.* 


*On TR moves, always compare the cost of surface travel with the Scheduled Airlines. 
You'll save time and money when you fly your men! 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines ere ee See 


ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHEAST AIRLINES Se ¥ 
AMERICAN AIRLINES THWES RIENT AIRLI RANS-TE N 
SOMES A £60 Lies nraeng yl nansanea amnwens pepens pny ’ - TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS UNITED AIR LINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS PACIFIC AIR LINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
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MILITARY vs. CIVIL SERVICE 





HE PROBLEM of the military 

Commander is complicated by one 
factor not common elsewhere; he must 
manage his single workforce in a com- 
mon mission under at least two differ- 
ing personnel and career systems. His 
officers and enlisted people must be 
managed under a military personnel 
and career system, and he must man- 
age his civil service personnel under 
the Federal civil service system. 

The Cordiner Committee assertion 
that “the modern military man-power 
problem reduced to its simplest terms 
is one of quality rather than quantity” 


The Common Goal: Better Personnel 


by Truman Benedict 


The unique situation that faces the military 
manager on the personnel front derives from 
the two different systems his personnel work 
under. The problem of more quality in person- 
nel is the common denominator. The analytical 
comparison offered here points the way to im- 
proving both systems, assuming a willingness 
to give-and-take on both parts. Both personnel 
structures have their strong points, and both 
have their weak ones. By comparing these, Au- 
thor Benedict comes up with what could becon- 
sidered a composite picture showing the way 


to improvement. 
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is a contemporary reflection of a peren- 
nial condition. The military services 
have always needed quality people. 
For example, the Army employs, for 
every five military folk, two civil serv- 
ice civilians. The requirement common 
to both is individual quality. 

But individual quality must be gen- 
erated in Army military-civilian organ- 
izations under both the Army military 
personnel and career system, and, for 
Army civil service civilians, under the 
Federal Civil Service personnel and 
career system and Army policy within 
that system. 

Probably both systems were initiated 
for identical ends. Management has al- 
ways desired quality in people. The 
goal of a mission well done almost 
automatically induces military manage- 
ment to work systematically to bolster 
personnel quality. More attractive in- 
centives, better recruiting, more effec- 
tive placements and assignments, better 
training, and more valid selection prac- 
tices, are most often proposed for such 
ends. But, while the common goal of 
developing better qualified people 
through more attractive career and de- 
velopment opportunities is fundamental 
to both systems, the specific means 
employed by each to achieve this end 
are almost diametrically different, in 
concept, principle, and authorized 
practice. 

Quality staffing is significant in 
all areas of specialization, and in every 
military function. More sophisticated 
problems and the resulting complex 
work and management technologies 
probably determine that what may be 
thought of as the managerial-technical 
staffing of the military establishment 
is most critically important. At least, 
this is the contemporary value the 
Cordiner Committee underscored 

There are highly technical processes 
to be performed and to be managed in 








The management of violence. . . 


today’s military enterprises. The tech- 
niques of the ‘management of violence’ 
are among the most sophisticated tech- 
nologies in modern society. A military 
officer as a ‘manager of violence’ must 
be a manager of its technology, at least 
in its application, as well as a manager 
per se. The technical services officer 
may not be so literally a ‘manager of 
the application of sophisticated sys- 
tems of violence,’ but he must manage 
the support system which makes pos- 
sible the application of these means of 
violence. 

Every individual officer must there- 
fore possess mianagerial-technical capa- 
bility. And individual civil service 
civilians in mission elements of mili- 
tary-civilian organizations — research, 
development, engineering, production, 
procurement, supply, maintenance— 
and in many staff elements must con- 
tribute a complementary managerial- 
technical competency. 

Thus we have the individual mili- 
tary people of the military service sys- 
tem, each managed under one of three 
different pay and career systems: en- 
listed, warrant officer and commis- 


sioned officer. Career progression from 
the lowest enlisted grade to the highest 
commissioned officer grade is not un- 
known. The opportunity is there, but 
it is many times more probable that 
the career enlisted man most often re- 
mains within the enlisted system alone, 
or within the enlisted and warrant 
officer systems together. 

The commissioned officer system re- 
cruits replenishment at the Junior (2nd 
Lt.) level, to assure its continuity as a 
career corps, to provide managerial- 
technical competency for managing the 
performance of available resources in 
fulfilling the military mission. 

The Federal Civil Service personnel 
and career system is also characterized 
by three pay and career systems: Wage 
Board, Wage Board-Supervisory, and 
General Schedule. An individual can 
enter the civil service system at the 
lower WB grades, for example, and 
can progress up the WB system, or on 
to the WB-S or GS system. 

An individual can also enter the GS 
system at a relatively low level and 
progress upward in that system alone. 
Because of the technical expertise in- 


volved, and other factors, transfers and 
promotions between the systems occur 
discriminatingly, but they do occur. 

Unlike the military service, the Fed- 
eral civil service has no clearly identi- 
fied corporate delineation between 
those who are predominantly managers 
of performance and those who are 
more performers. Where the Federal 
military service has an officer corps 
which is a career service to provide its 
continuing managerial-technical com- 
petency, the Federal civil service has 
no such concept or component. 

It does have an opposite number to 
the warrant officer system, in an in- 
verse sense which is more analogous 
to the commissioned officer system, but 
for the trades and crafts only. The 
WB-S system includes those who are 
technically competent in a trade or 
craft, and who supervise others in the 
trade or craft. The discriminating 
factor is supervisory responsibility 
coupled with technical competency, 
but it applies only to functions per- 
formed by the trades and crafts. 

What do these differing systems 
mean to the executive who must man- 
age his military-civil service workforce 
as a single force working to fulfill the 
same mission under differing person- 
nel systems; what is the influence on 
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him and on his mission accomplish- 
ent, and what is the influence on the 
lividuals of each system? Compre- 
sive answers to these questions 
vould make a book; only a few as- 
cts can be touched here. 
The military man’s base pay is con- 
tent with his rank, without regard 
» his job; the civilian’s pay varies 
with his grade, and his grade varies 
with his duties and_ organizational 
position. In the military service, a 
Major may have severaf different posi- 
tions during a tour of duty, to provide 
a personal skill needed at a particular 
time in a particular place, or to give 
him a chance to gain particular experi- 
ence toward career development; or, 
more likely, for a combination of such 
reasons. The officer remains a Major 
in all jobs regardless of his duties. 
Under the civil service system, the in- 
dividual holds the grade of his posi- 
tion; the duties of the position, legally 
set up in a job description, then allo- 
cated by specialty and grade, deter- 
mine his base pay while in the posi- 
tion. One system is more flexible and 
helpful both to corporate aims and to 
individual career aspirations; the other 
is less flexible. 
The efficiency rating and reviewing 


system of the military is basic to that 


system; ratings relate directly to the 
officer’s future assignments and selec- 
tion for promotion. They provide a 
proficiency index which classifies in- 
dividual demonstrated performance in 
relationship to other individuals. 

The efficiency rating system in the 
civil service is perfunctory, rates the 
individual against position require- 


ments rather than against peers, and 
seldom has significant influence on 
future selections and assignments. 


Why the Difference 


Perhaps the critical reason for such 
significant differences as these in the 
two systems is this characteristic omis- 
sion in the civil service of a civil serv- 
ice officer corps, of a professional man- 
agerial-technical competency at least 
equivalent to the military officer corps. 

The line between the managers of 
performance, and performers, in the 
military is clearly delineated. The con- 
servatism of the military is hardly com- 
parable with the liberalism of union- 
ized industry, yet the clear line be- 
tween “management” and “labor” 
which characterizes the modern corpo- 
ration is also apparent in the military 
service. Yet a Federal civil service 
markedly characterized by industrial 


For more facts request No. 13 on reply card. 


personnel practices (unions, grievance 
procedure) lacks the clear management- 
labor distinction apparent in both the 
military and in unionized industry. 

Instead, there is virtually no dis- 
tinction between “management” and 
“labor” in Federal civil service—as a 
system. Government unions solicit 
membership with little regard for grade 
or position. The union welcomes the 
GS-15 supervisor just as readily as the 
WB-15 worker, even though one may 
be chief of a large operating division 
(and so be “management”) and the 
other an individual craftsman. 

Thus, the lack of a clearly identified 
managerial-technical corporate group 
to exercise management of perform- 
ance in the civil service affords a 
towering obstacle to genuine manage- 
ment-employee relations, just as it does 
to the genesis of a genuine career sys- 
tem for Federal civil service officers. 

C. Wright Mills, in The Power Elite, 
says forthrightly: “The United States 
has never and does not now have a 
genuine civil service, in the funda- 
mental sense of a reliable civil service 
career, or of an independent bureau- 
cracy effectively above political party 
pressure.” 

This is language fully understand- 
able to the military service officer, for 


Erupting from the ocean that blankets most of the earth, the Navy’s Polaris missile will have 

the range to reach any strategic target. It will be launched from mobile bases that are safe from 
surprise attack—nuclear-powered submarines that cruise fast and deep for weeks on end, 

each carrying 16 Polaris missiles. This is the Navy’s Fleet Ballistic Missile system. It becomes 
operational this year. Lockheed is prime contractor and system manager for the Polaris missile. 
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it follows the idea of the career officer 
corps as a bureaucratic profession and 
organization, whose members are in- 
dividually immune to changes in 
political power. 

It is hard for some military officers 
to see why the civil service system 
does not allow its officers comparable 
freedom under a system suchas their 
own. Both are in the service of the 
same government; both are freely 
sworn servants of the same free state. 
The fundamental reason may be an 
attitude, or some conceptions about 
an attitude. 

Besides the absence of a civil serv- 
ice officer corps, with its own prestige, 
career system, ranks, and commen- 
surate pay system, perhaps this further 
obstacle has a bearing: The Federal 
civil service, intrigued with material 
goals, economic incentives, and organ- 
ized rights which characterize indus- 
trial worker personnel practice, may 
have substituted the values of ma- 
terialistic individual freedom for those 
of individual membership in a corpo- 
rate service dedicated to the idea of 
freedom as institutionally expressed in 
a form of government. It may there- 
fore find the burdens of ‘subordinating 
self’ to service’ an unacceptable idea 
and an unwelcome obligation. 

Samuel P. Huntington, in his The 
Soldier and the State, says, “The 
(military) officer corps is both a bureau- 
cractic profession and a bureaucratic 
organization . . . rank inheres in the 
individual and reflects his professional 
achievement in terms of experience, 
seniority, education, and ability . . . in 
all bureaucracies authority derives 
from office; in a professional bureau- 
cracy eligibility for office derives from 
rank, Although in practice there are 
exceptions to this principle, the pro- 
fessional character of the (military) 
officer corps rests upon the priority of 
the hierarchy of rank over the hier- 
archy of office.” 

If this is as true as it sounds, then 
the Federal civil service suffers not 
only from lack of an identified officer 


corps, but lacks a professional career 
character because of its own insistence, 
(the Classification Act for example) 
upon allotting priority to the hierarchy 
of office over the hierarchy of rank. 

Civil service officers, without rank- 
in-the-person, are utterly dependent 
upon attaining organizational office. 
Positional status must precede personal 
status, rather than attained capability, 
as witnessed by rank, being a pre- 
requisite qualification for attaining 
office. 

For the equality of opportunity for 
consideration for promotion which 
characterizes the military system, the 
Federal civil service substitutes equal- 
ity of pay based upon (sometimes re- 
latively temporary) occupancy of a 
given position. Peter Drucker seems to 
be talking about this fundamental dif- 
ference when he says, “Perhaps most 
dangerous is the confusion between 
equality of opportunity and equality 
of income and rewards. The first is a 
dynamo of economic incentive. The 
second is deadly poison.” 

Economically motivating incentive 
awards programs may serve like as- 
pirin, to allay symptomatic discomforts. 
But location and correction of more 
fundamental systemic factors may re- 
quire a more penetrating diagnosis and 
more radical corrective treatment, if 
both the corporate programs of the 
Federal government, and the indivi- 
duals engaged in their management 
and performanée, are to find mutually 
satisfactory fulfillment. 

Perhaps the greatest value to come 
from comparing systems like these is 
to raise questions concerning the rela- 
tive desirability of some features. of 
both. 

The Federal military service person- 
nel system is characterized by central- 
ized promotions, man-to-man compari- 
sons under a cumulative proficiency 
rating system formally influential in as- 
signing and promoting individuals, and 
pay related to personal rank achieved 
rather than to position occupied. 

The Federal civil service personnel 
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system is in the military establishment 
characterized by extensive delegations 
of authority to major commanders with 
the requirement that these authorities 
be re-delegated to installation com- 
manders, both for position classification 
and for individual appointment and 
promotions. This occurs under a sys- 
tem in which the economic status and 
the personal status of the individual is 
almost entirely dependent upon or- 
ganizational office, and under a system 
characterized by perfunctory appraisals 
which are most often deliberately 
divorced from effective, formal in- 
fluence on official personnel actions in- 
evitably interrelated with attainment of 
office, retention of it or separation 
from it. 


A question which informed repre- 
sentatives of the Federal military serv- 
ice and of the Federal civil service 
might profitably face together is this: 
What common features of more com- 
parable systems offer greatest value for 
quality-staffng the entire corporate 
needs of the Federal service world- 
wide, while providing optimum career 
and development opportunities for in- 
dividuals to find rewarding, productive, 
and satisfying experiences in both the 
military career service and the civil 
career service of the Federal govern- 
ment? 

Professor Wallace Sayre, writing in 
The Federal Government Service, as 
long ago as 1954 said, “. . . the career 
(service) idea not only has major value 
conflicts within itself, but in some re- 
spects it runs counter to other deeply 
cherished American values. . . . This 
is not to say that the career service 
idea is incapable of adaption and broad 
use in the Federal Civil Service. It is 
meant to suggest that the idea must 
be transformed from an_uncritically 
endorsed panacea into a carefully 
thought-out plan, shaped to fit com- 
fortable and positively into our social 
and political processes. The conflicts 
and difficulties inherent in the career 
service concept must be faced up to 
—as they have not yet been—and 
solutions must be worked out with 
imagination and inventiveness.” 

Of all of government, the Federal 
military service has the most to offer 
in experience with career service, both 
as to concepts and means, for con- 
sideration ‘with imagination and in- 
ventiveness’ by those designing innova- 
tions toward a Federal civil service 
which is a career service. And the 
military service has an obviously im- 
pressive stake in optimizing the Fed- 
eral civil service system to the more 
exacting modern management needs 
of Federal government and of Federal 
programs as important as those of Na- 
tional security. 
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Why use the modified approach .. . 


Item 3—Contractor Can Hire Enough 
People To Do the Job: 

1. Hiring enough people for the job 
is essential, but not an unqualified ad- 
vantage in all situations. In fact, it 
can be seriously abused by contractors. 

2. These abuses can cause excessive 
costs, due to such things as stockpiling 
personnel, confused management from 
hurried expansion or insufficient in- 
ternal training programs. 

Item 4—Eliminates Red Tape: 

1. Red-tape (in Government) with 
additional direct contracts will not be 
serious if development work is not 
broken into too-small sectors. 

2. Top management promoting com- 
mon sense can do much to eliminate 
the red-tape factor. 


Item 1 of Disadvantages—Higher 
Costs: 

1. Evidence indicates that the full 
system approach to contracting in- 
creases costs. 

2. An important factor in this can 
be lack of technical monitoring by 
competent personnel from the respon- 
sible Government agency. 

3. Discretion is needed to deter- 
mine how far to break down a system 
development for the purpose of direct 
contracts and for avoiding large sub- 
contracts on which additional fees are 
paid. 

Item 2—Government Loses Control of 
Much of Work: 

1. Unduly limited Government per- 
sonnel mean responsibility must be 
delegated sometimes beyond good 
management. 

2. Usually, the Government func- 
tion must be primarily direction and 
control. The problem is finding just 
how far this direction and control can 
be. reduced and still guard Govern- 
ment interests. 

3. While some Government admin- 
istrators are tempted to shed all pos- 
sible responsibility, examples show 
this can be costly to Government and 
taxpayer because of: (a) Different 
motivation between contractor and 
Government personnel. (b) Industry 
indifferent to the best interests of the 
Government. 


Item, 3—Prime Contractor Tends to 
Move Entire Development Into His 
Own Plant—Small Business May Suf- 
fer: 

1. Advantages which a prime may 
point to in moving work to his own 
plant might include: (a) Having the 
work in close proximity makes it easier 
to coordinate. (b) Travel costs may 
be reduced. (c) The need for forma! 
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specifications may be reduced. 

2. However, such advantages are 
primarily applicable on smaller devel- 
opments, not truly the system problems 
considered here. 


Item 4—Standardization Goals Will 
Suffer: 


1. Large system-type contracts make 
full standardization more difficult. 

2. More education and monitoring 
is needed to get contractors to use and 
obtain full benefit from standardization 
programs. 


Item 5—Lack of Incentive to Keep 
Costs Down: 


1. Lack of incentive to reduce costs 
is important in high-cost missile and 
aircraft work. 

2. The Government is in a particu- 
larly poor position when a contractor 
uses a partly contractor-owned and 
partly Government-owned facility with 
adjacent buildings. 

3. Absence of real incentive for con- 
tractors to keep costs down is a prob- 
lem warranting further study. 

Experience shows time and again 
that competition is normally the most 
potent and effective device for cutting 
costs. 

Yet many practices in defense ac- 
tivities work to prevent competition. 
Chief is constructing and equipping de- 
velopment and production facilities to 
be turned over to private contractors. 

Having built a facility, equipped 
it and hired several hundred em- 
ployees, considerations for changing 
place of development or procurement 
put the defense activity in a dilemma. 

If the item produced is put out on 
bid and manufactured elsewhere, the 
facility is idle. This could lead to 
criticism for investing in the facility. 

Thus, when a facility is built for a 
contractor, the defense activity has 
married the contractor, for better or 
worse. While DOD generally has the 
right to change management, divorce 
has been extremely rare. 

Even when work is not done in 
Government-owned facilities, the build- 
up of personnel, experience, and in- 
stallations during development of a 
missile or aircraft provide strong 
arguments to continue work with the 
same facility. It would seem that con- 
struction of new facilities for contractor 
management should be kept minimum. 

There is general feeling that relation- 
ships between negotiators and contrac- 
tors often become too friendly. Office 
of Naval Material believes a contractor 
should be viewed as an opponent, one 
towards whom negotiators must al- 
ways be on guard. 

Navy also recognizes our industrial 


achievements have only been possible 
because of the profit-motive—that 
without this, industrial energy and 
drive would be lacking. 

Incentive type contracts have been 
the subject of considerable thought 
and some use. But many feel, that if 
a contractor knows he will have a 
chance to reduce costs and retain a 
percent of the reduction, that his price 
or bid will be influenced. 

A somewhat similar arrangement is 
the so called Value Engineering ap- 
proach which is receiving increased 
attention. Here again arrangements are 
often made so contractor may receive 
as much as 40% of savings affected 
from the bid price. 

In view of the foregoing, the fol- 
lowing recommendations are made: 

1. For system type contracting for 
development use the modified system 
concept. In this approach, the prime 
is used primarily as a coordinator for 
that work he does not do himself. This 
implies maximum use of direct con- 
tracts to all major activities participat- 
ing in a development; and full use 
of coordinating devices and controls 
described. 

2. Place particular emphasis on 
teamwork by encouraging adequate ex- 
change of information and contacts be- 
tween personnel of all participating ac- 
tivities. 

3. Relieve small Government tech- 
nical groups from heavy nontechnical 
responsibilities by providing nontech- 
nical personnel. 

4. Develop an information program 
to create greater awareness in Govern- 
ment personnel of the public trust they 
hold. 

5. Develop an information program 
for contractor personnel to build 
greater awareness of the need for cost 
consciousness in developing defense 
equipment. 

6. Appoint representatives from sev- 
eral Government activities to develop 
— if practicable—a contracting method 
giving greater incentive for cost con- 
sciousness than present ones. 

7. Contract for and insist on sched- 
uled delivery of good engineering docu- 
mentation. 

8. Once design has been proven, use 
competitive procurement with hard- 
ware broken down into reasonably 
sized equipment or problems, and 
with direct contracts for each major 
item. 

9. Construct new Government owned 
facilities only as a last resort. 


(This three part series has been in 
large part a condensation of a thesis 
prepared by the author to complete 
work for a Master's Degree in Engi- 
neering Administration at George 
Washington University in 1957.) 
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Multi-Use 
Automated 


Maintenance 


The recent demonstration of multi-purpose 
test equipment (MPTE), developed by 
RCA under a series of Army Ordnance con- 
tracts, highlights a new dimension in auto- 
mated multi-use systems support and culmi- 
nates a long-term RCA effort in this field. 
This General Evaluation Equipment is an 
automated, transistorized, dynamic check- 
out system. It contains a completely modu- 
larized array of electronic and mechanical 
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evaluation equipment, capable of checking 
a variety of electromechanical devices, 
ranging from radar subassemblies to missile 
guidance computers. MPTE provides the 
stimuli, programming, control, measure- 
ment and test functions for the NIKE AJAX, 
NIKE HERCULES, LACROSSE, HAWK 
and CORPORAL missile systems and has 
been extended to other weapons systems 
related to our defense efforts. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





EXCLUSIVE ON UNITED AIR LINES 


RAF /JET 


Reserved Air Freight. RAF®/Jet Freight lets you 
reserve space aboard a United Air Lines DC-8 Jet 
Mainliner® and assures you that all shipments get 
where you want them, on time. Just call United 
and definite space will be reserved for your ship- 
ment, on either a one-time or a recurring basis. 


Expanding service. RAF/Jet Freight is now 
available to or from New York, Washington- 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, Los 


Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle-Tacoma, and 
Portland, Ore. 


Fly United and ship United 


for extra care on the best of the jets 


FREMSHT 


Best of the jets—for shipping, too. United Air 
Lines DC-8 Jet Mainliners are equipped with the 
finest temperature control in any aircraft and are 
serviced on the ground with completely new jet- 
age handling equipment that gives your ship- 
ments faster, yet more careful handling. 


Learn how growing RAF/Jet Freight service 
can help you. Call any United sales office or write 
to United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division, 36 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Fresh Attack on Rising Costs 


Norair Division of Northrop Corp. is using a new technique to 
predict costs on its N-156F counterair fighter program. The 
results are a fly-away cost of only $535,000—certainly remark- 
able on the going market. This is how the system works. . . 


TARGET Cost System to monitor 

aircraft cost factors at the design 
stage has been introduced by Norair 
Div. of Northrop Corp. on its N-156F 
Counterair Fighter Program. 

Target cost predicts the manufactur- 
ing cost of a weapon system during 
design development. It has to be ap- 
plied to a new project from the start. 
This is the reason its first application 
is on the N-156F rather than the T-38 
jet trainer, from which the Counterair 
fighter derives. 

This is the second methods program 
initiated by Northrop to attack rising 
defense costs. The first was PACE 
(Performance And Cost Evaluation). 
PACE is a measurement index to deter- 
mine effectiveness in performing an as- 
signed task. It may be applied to any 
project (See Apr. 1959 AFM). 

The Target Cost System will be ap- 
plied to any and all new projects at 
Northrop’s Norair Division, said R. R. 
Nolan, vice president and general man- 
ager. “Target cost takes profit and loss 
right down to the drawing board,” 
he said. 

Northrop is developing the N-156F 
to provide a low cost air defense for 
allie’ nations. The company’s monitor- 
ing system will enable it to see that a 
target cost for each major part is met 
in every stage from preliminary design 
to final assembly. 

“The Target Cost System applied to 

. is very similar in objective to 
t control programs,” said G. F. 
as, vice president in charge of 
a's engineering department. “In- 
of pounds, we are dealing with 
is my opinion that the Target 
System will be a highly success- 
-ol to help design engineers build 
\vings into the product,” Douglas 
i ued. 
this stage, the system indicates 
1 the N-156F prototypes we are 
>’ target with tooling, but over tar- 
cn labor and materials. With the 
°F production design, our Target 
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Cost System tells us we are under tar- 
get on all three; labor, tooling and 
materials.” 

Northrop: describes its Target Cost 
System as solving these five basic 
needs: 

(1) To know if a new design can be 
built within company estimates in time 
to take corrective action. 

(2) To find areas that will yield the 
greatest cost reductions within the 
limits of contractual quantities and 
schedules. 

(3) A tool for Engineering to use in 
achieving the most economical design 
for Manufacturing’s ability to make 
realistic estimates for labor and tooling 
and to meet the actual performance re- 
quirements to meet the target cost. 

(4) Materiel’s ability to make realistic 
estimates and to procure equipment 
and material items within the target 
cost concept. 

(5) Accumulating cost data for ac- 
curate information to predict more ac- 
curate and complete cost for future 


models. 


Setting up the Team 


With established groups in Engineer- 
ing, Manufacturing, Materiel and Con- 
tract Pricing organized as a team to 
manage operating techniques and pro- 
cedures, and using their own line or- 
ganizations in developing program data, 
Northrop’s Target Cost System starts 
out by aligning engineering drawings 
and manufacturing section code num- 
bers for major sections and section 
units. With this, the company is able 
to develop and collect cost for each of 
the major section and section unit 
items. Major sections consist of the 
major structural system breakdown of 
the airplane. Section units are a further 
breakdown of the major sections. Pre- 
dicted costs also apply to random costs 
in assembling and installing section 
units into major sections. 

A production plan is prepared de- 
fining the design, manufacturing, tool- 


ing and materiel concepts of the major 
sections and section units of a given 
product. Product Plans established for 
the N-156F include 34 structures and 
12 systems. 

A typical Product Plan format would 
include: 

(1) An engineering description. (2) 
A detailed discussion of design con- 
struction covering items including skin, 
frames, extrusions, forgings, assembly 
sequences, tolerance requirements, and 
interchangeability. (3) A description of 
manufacturing, including tooling re- 
quirements, assembly procedures, tech- 
niques, contract requirements. (4) A 
summary of material by quantity and 
description, including raw materials 
and contractor furnished materials. (5) 
Weight estimates for cost-per-pound 
data to serve as a balancing check for 
various types of structure and systems 
components. 

An effective revision procedure is 
maintained during the design phase to 
record all changes to the original Pro- 
duct Plan and their costs. This serves 
as a design history of each system and 
component; and provides the designer 
and management with the knowledge 
at all times, of design decision progress. 

Target costs for major sections are 
adjusted and related to the selling price 
of the weapon system for a designated 
quantity. The target cost remains fixed 
and changes only when customer re- 
quests drastically effect the original 
concept. 

Predicted costs are developed from 
statistical data and estimates of direct 
production labor hours. The predicted 
cost does not change during the pro- 
cess of design. 

A new column of figures labeled Ad- 
justed Predicted Costs is used to record 
deviations from the Product Plan. A 
closely controlled monitoring and 
check-back system is maintained for 
each Product Plan to evaluate antici- 
pated changes as rapidly as possible. 
Comparing adjusted predicted costs to 
the predicted and target costs serves 
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and 2—Item No. 50-63 . Code 79. 


For more facts request No. 1 on reply card. 


as a barometer on design progress. 

From final engineering drawings, 
calculated costs are determined. These 
are developed by the tooling engineer- 
ing organization from the actual pro- 
duction of the operation sheets and 
tool orders comprising operational 
breakdown and estimated standard- 
hours data. Calculated costs complete 
the first cycle for the Target Cost Sys. 
tem. They serve as a detailed check on 
whether Northrop can meet target costs, 

The final check plan will be to col- 
lect actual cost at various increments 
during the manufacture of a weapon 
system. Comparison of actual and tar- 
get costs will reveal design proficiency, 
and Manufacturing, Tooling, and Ma- 
teriel’s ability to meet target costs. 

The cost premise for the N-156F 
was based on two selective quantities 
and all costs were kept in this relation- 
ship: (1) Cost to build one prototype 
airplane (the prototype is the third ful- 
ly equipped version); (2) Cost to build 
the 1,000th airplane at a monthly pro- 
duction rate of 30 units. 

All change decisions, whether design, 
manufacturing or materiel, from the 
original Product Plans, are based upon 
these quantities. 


The Master Chart 


To maintain the dynamic movements 
of cost, a master target system chart 
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summarizes all the major section and 
section unit items for the N-156F 
Weapon System. Some of the interest- 
ing highlights shown on this chart are: 

1. The relationship of cost of various 
types of construction, such as honey- 
comb versus buildup; fuselage versus 
wing. 

2. Non-dimensional cost-per-pound 
data for each item as a measure of 
cost variation between different struc- 
tures and systems. 

3. The revelance of total system costs 
to total weapon system cost. (For ex- 
ample, total system cost of the N-156F 
is more than 50% of the total weapon 
system cost on a production quantity 
basis.) This shows the amount of money 





spent outside the company by requit- 


| ing effective managerial control for the 
| weapon system contractor. 


4. The effect of changes over the 


| adjusted predicted cost column are 
| easily viewed and compared through 


the target values indicating cos! in- 


| creases or reductions. The most siznifi- 
| cant concept of this new cost program 


at Northrop is that designers and :an- 

agement may observe design prozress 
| in relation to the manufacturing cost 
| of the weapons system and, thus, may 
| make design decisions more effectively 
| by balancing performance, qualit; and 
| cost during the design phases. 
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Telephone , team-up for missilemen... 


, 


Set up a huddle of key figures at a missile base in a matter of sec- 
onds? It has been done—with sophisticated switching by AE. 


The new Automatic Electric 3500-line exchange at Vandenberg 
Air Force Base makes it possible. Conference circuits can be set 
up automatically on any internal, incoming or outgoing calls, and 
a number of men can be placed on the line as the situation de- 
mands, with a complete recording being made of the conversation. 


Engineers at AE are old hands at switching techniques such as 
this. That’s why AE is well-equipped to solve problems in auto- 
matic control for the armed services — and see the job through. 


If you have a project in communications or control, AE can assist 
in the design, and supply the components or complete control 
packages. For quick results, write the Manager, Government Serv- 
ice Division, Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, Northlake, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC wnscra wes wor | 


Subsidiary of 
GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 
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Franklin Benjamin Lincoln, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 


IKE Rip Van Winkle returning 

home is the way Franklin B. Lin- 
coln, Jr. describes his appointment as 
Defense Comptroller, as of 2 Decem- 
ber, 1959. 

What impresses him most, says Lin- 
coln, is not the number of problems, 
“although certainly we still have 
them,” but the terrific progress that has 
been made in the fourteen years since 
he left the fiscal end of the defense 
business to go back into law practice 
in New York. 

Adds Lincoln, “we have a fiscal or- 
ganization in the Pentagon today which 
those of us in the business fifteen years 
ago couldn’t even imagine possible. To- 
day, even though they wear different 
uniforms, the Services think and act 
in money matters along the same guide 
lines, follow the same procedures gen- 
erally, and speak the same language.” 

“We have tools now which we never 
had before to help solve the problems. 
And I have found today a great deal of 
willingness to cooperate rather than the 
pulling and tugging that went on fif- 
teen years ago when we were first 
trying to set up a sound system for 
managing the money.” 

Lincoln’s only regret: “I am so new, 
I don’t know how much help I can be 
to Tom Gates and Jim Douglas in this 
very critical budget area we are in 
now.” 

It is a fairly safe bet that Lincoln’s 
own natural ability plus his experience 
in defense high finance and his legal 
dealings with some of the largest busi- 
ness corporations in the country will 
help considerably until he acquires the 
experience in handling the ins and outs 
of today’s Defense Comptroller’s opera- 
tion—comptroller experience which 
was second nature to his predecessor 
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and the only other comptroller in De- 
fense history, Wilfred J. McNeil. 

Son of a New York builder and 
architect, Lincoln was born in New 
York City in 1908. Ever since he was 
old enough to think about such things 
at all, Lincoln has always wanted to be 
a lawyer, spent a good deal of under- 
graduate time on the debating teams 
before his graduation from Colgate 
University in 1931, a Phi Beta Kappa. 
He received his Bachelor of Laws de- 
gree from Columbia in 1934, was ad- 
mitted to the New York Bar the same 
year. 


The Navy Background 


Upon graduation, he joined the law 
office of Sullivan & Cromwell, when 
John Foster Dulles was senior partner 
there. Seven years‘later he founded the 
New York law firm of Lundgren, 
Lincoln & McDaniel, was called into 
military service shortly thereafter, first 
as a civilian assistant to Commanding 
General Somervell of the Army Service 
Forces and later as a commissioned 
lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. 

Upon receipt of his Navy commis- 
sion, he was promptly assigned as 
counsel to the Chief Disbursing Officer 
of the Navy, one W. J. McNeil. 

Because McNeil had a personal re- 
sponsibility for the dispensing of some 
$2-3 billion a month in Navy funds, 
the then-top-Navy boss James Forrestal 
and others felt McNeil needed legal 
counsel for his actions, appointed Lin- 
coln to the job. 

Convinced that there was a lack of 
fiscal direction in the Navy (and every 
other service operation for that matter), 
Forrestal gave McNeil strong en- 
couragement to streamline archaic pro- 
cedures—such as the pen and ink en- 





tries into ledgers, a holdover from 
ancient history still being tried in early 
World War II days. 

To do the job in the Navy, Forrestal 
set up a Fiscal Director (McNeil) and 
added Lincoln as McNeil’s civilian 
counsel and assistant fiscal director. 
New efforts in the fiscal management 
business ordinarily don’t stir up much 
conversation. This one didn’t either, 
but as far as fiscal management was 
concerned, it amounted to a revolution, 
gave McNeil and Lincoln authority to 
look into all fiscal management opera- 
tions in all parts of the Navy. 

The outcome of their efforts was a 
streamlining of Navy money handling 
procedures into almost a banking oper- 
ation, a financial reorganization of the 
Navy Department so sound that many 
of the fiscal reforms were later included 
in the National Security Act which set 
up the Department of Defense in 1947. 

Lincoln left his job as MceNeil’s 
right hand man in 1946, went back to 
New York to build his law practice. 


The Unexpected Bid 


Divorced from the Defense scene, he 
nonetheless maintained close contact 
with personal friend McNeil, was al- 
ways interested in McNeil’s comptrol- 
ler problems, frequently discussed them 
over lunch either in New York or 
Washington. In late 1959 when Me- 
Neil decided to resign after 12 years as 
Defense Comptroller, he asked Lincoln 
if he would accept the job if offered 
it. Says Lincoln, “I had no idea five 
months ago that I'd be back down 
here. Certainly it was the last thing my 
partners wanted because we were s0 
busy. But McNeil, as you probably 
know, is very persuasive and, for that 
matter, no responsible man should turn 
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vn an opportunity for public service 
yarticularly in such an important 
ea as National Defense—if the key 
ople in public service believe he 
1 be of assistance.” 
\s far as the workload is concerned, 
icoln has discovered no great differ- 
ence in the hours, as with most of the 
top men in the Pentagon, adds that 
“it's a great deal like law practice as 
far as workload is concerned. And if 
you enjoy the work, which I do, you 
don’t pay much attention to the clock.” 
One other Lincoln impression about 
his new job (probably most significant 


because he voiced it when he first hit 
office rather than, as most appointees ORE OUTPUT WHEN SHE STAY 
do, including it in a_ valedictory): 50% M S$ PUT) 
“There are about 170 persons in the : 
comptroller’s shop. From having seen 
them work, I am extremely impressed 
with one fact—as a group they are 
outstanding. There is an aggregation of 
talent here which I am convinced you 
could find in no corporation in the 
country, no matter how big. I have 








from had business dealings, through my law 
early practice, with many segments of the 
economy—including some of the na- 
-estal tion’s largest corporations. I would 
and stack these people against any one of 
vilian them.” 
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Research Rundown 





STARVATION DIET FOR MANNED AIRCRAFT RESEARCH seems to be 
one of the keynotes of the President’s budget, which allowed for no new develop- 
ment programs, tended to whittle back on those already in the works. The score- 
board: F-108, dead; B-70, still a “research” project, but as a weapon system, 
dead; Dyna-Soar, slowed for lack of funds, Aircraft Nuclear Propulsion program, 
dormant. 


LESS RESEARCH IN FAVOR OF PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT seems to be 
the order of the day, at least as far as Air Force is concerned. Major funds seem 
to be directed to such programs as Hound Dog, Sky Bolt (Douglas’ air-launched 
ballistic missile, GAM-87—A rose by any other name . . .)—in general, programs 
that can revolve around the B-52. 


IN SPITE OF PRESIDENT’S STRESSING MISSILES, ATLAS AND TITAN 
appear increasingly competitive, even though political considerations preclude 
an either/or decision. Titan is unquestionably the better missle—on the drawing 
boards. On the other hand, Atlas is ready to go, in spite of relative technical 
drawbacks. Since the need for the big, land-based missile is dubious on a con- 


tinuing basis, a dollar-conscious segment of the Pentagon is wondering why Titan 
stays alive. 


HEAVY EMPHASIS ON BETTER RESEARCH MANAGEMENT was 
placed recently by ARDC Commander Lt. Gen. B. A. Schriever. Said Schriever: 
“T think it is quite clear that the technology does exist. It is not so clear that 
the management exists.” Better management, he said, would best be directed to 
cutting lead times on such vital projects as military space and reconnaissance 
systems. 


PRESIDENT’S PROMISE OF “DOUBLED SPACE EXPENDITURES” ap- 
pears to contain more smoke than fire, more public relations than reality. Most 
conservative estimates whittle expenditures back to a 62% increase, giving the 
President every benefit of the doubt. And this without drawing the so-far undrawn 
line between expenditures and actual budget—or for that matter, new obligational 
authority. 


ALTHOUGH THE SPACE INCREASE LOOKS GOOD ON PAPER, this 
is probably because it is, essentially, a paper exercise, in many cases just a matter 
of who signs the paycheck. Case in point: transfer of Saturn from ARPA to 
NASA. It’s still the same program, costing about the same amount, but being 
under NASA it suddenly becomes part of the space effort. 


BRIGHTER SPOT IN THE NOT-SO-BRIGHT RESEARCH PICTURE 
comes from testimony on the Hill by Secretary Gates, outlining the possibility of 
a second generation IRBM to be used by NATO nations. Such a missile would 
be mobile, solid-propelled and might follow general Polaris lines. Tortuous route 
would be in store for such a project, with warhead control and money problems 
paramount. One possibility: industry-sponsored development, as has been used 
with N-156F counter-air fighter. 


ALL IN ALL, THE OUTLOOK FOR RESEARCH, under the fiscal 1961 
budget—as proposed by the President—looks grim. Pentagon sleuths are still try- 
ing to find out what other areas—besides the “space effort” and “ASW” (see p. 
9)—are increased simply on paper, with no actual stepped-up funding. Com- 
ments one weary Pentagon executive, “It’s amazing how much you can rearrange 
the same amount of money in an election year, without changing hardly any- 
thing.” 
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Looking down at Fujiyama 
with one prop feathered! 


EVALUATION TESTS IN JAPAN PROVE 

AERO COMMANDER'S SINGLE ENGINE CAPABILITIES 

The scene is an unretouched photo taken at 15,000 feet of Mt. Fujiyama, 
(alt. 12,388 ft.) Japan, through the cabin window of an Aero Commander 
680E. Right engine dead, prop feathered, the Aero Commander easily 
circles the peak on one engine. Aboard are six men, full fuel load, complete 
radio equipment including HF —the 680E is a 7,500 lb. gross weight airplane. 


This feat was one of many tests in an evaluation program for the Japanese 
navy. Routine Aero Commander demonstrations have included similar 
single engine flights, under full load, looking down at Pike’s Peak, Mt. 
Blanc, Matterhorn, Jungfrau, Popocatepet] and many others. Deliberate 
cross country flights with one prop removed have further proved the single 
engine capabilities of the Aero Commander. 


Maximum flight safety is the major factor of the total concept of Aero 


Commander. 


WRITE MILITARY RELATIONS DEPT. FOR DETAILS 


-=20 0M MANDI 
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tested at altitudes to 38,000 feet, per- 
forming accurately during the entire 
test, installed in a twin engine jet 
bomber. 

\ll solid and liquid propellants can 
be measured, and performance is not 
effected by fuel impurities. The gauge 
is easily installed, and automatically 
accounts for differences in hydro-car- 
bon or petroleum-based fuels which af- 
fect accuracy of conventional devices. 

Gamma rays given off by radioactive 
materials such as Cobalt-60 pass 
through the fuel, and determine the 
fuel quantity by the intensity of the 
rays that reach detectors. 

The gauge was developed for Navy 
by Atomics International, a division of 
North American Aviation, Inc. 


Common EDP Language 
To Be Developed Soon 


A common business oriented lan- 
guage called COBOL, for writing in- 
structions on business-type problems 
for any digital computer may soon be 
available. 

COBOL, written in English and in- 
dependent of computer make or model, 
was presented in a report of the Short 
Range Committee to the Executive 
Committee of the Conference on Data 
Systems Languages. 

The conference is a voluntary group 
of computer users from government and 
industry, together with computer man- 
ufacturers, 

The COBOL committee consisted of 
technical personnel from three gov- 
ernment agencies and seven different 
computer manufacturers. In the first 
six months of their work the group put 
together the first business data proc- 
essing language for programming a 
wide variety of electronic computers. 

Their final report was submitted to 
the Executive Committee this month. 


Nav y is Testing System 
For Helicopter Stability 


An improved system for stabilizing 
light helicopters is currently being 
teste | by Navy. Known as the Heli- 
copt:r Stability Augmentation System, 
the ievice aims at making light heli- 
coptirs more practical in anti-subma- 
tine warfare and air-sea rescue opera- 
tio 

Bc sides improving instrument flight 
and ‘anding on moving ships, the de- 
vice will greatly reduce pilot effort in 
stabi zing their craft. 

T system weighs only nine 
pou ls, and uses rate gyroscopes as 
prim ry components. 

Tl © stability system was tested on 
the ‘ell HTL-7, and was developed 
by .\utonetics, a division of North 
Ame-ican Aviation, Inc. 
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New RCA Laboratory 
Covers Communications 


A new Surface Communications Sys- 
tems Laboratory to help to keep mili- 
tary electronic equipment up with 
changing methods of warfare has been 
dedicated by Radio Corporation of 
America. 

The new facility will provide 
modern scientific quarters for the type 
of work RCA has previously done for 
Signal Corps at Fort Huachuca, devel- 
oping a complete area communications 
system for Army. 

Using radio, telephone, television, 
radar and other electronic means, a 
general could keep continually posted 
on shifting battle in an entire zone. 
Also, the lab will be used for work 
on other advanced electronics systems, 
such as global communications for the 
Air Force and the Minuteman solid 
fuel missile. 

In dedicating the new facility, 
Walter G. Bain, RCA Vice President 
said, “The modern Army commander 

. must have at his finger tips a 
mass of information on the changing 
tides of battle that but for electronic 
techniques, would be staggering. 

“Individual man-pack radio and tele- 
vision receiver-transmitters, portable 


radars and many other types of sophis- 
ticated equipment would be involved. 
These are representatives of the areas 
in which we are collaborating with 
Signal Corps at Fort Huachuca, and 
on which very substantial progress is 
being made .. .” 


New Reporting System 
Set Up by Convair, GE 


Convair/Fort Worth, working with 
General Electric Co., has become the 
first major aircraft contractor to set 
up its own failure reporting system, 
independent of Air Force, and in con- 
nection with the B-58 program. 

Handling the reports between them- 
selves, GE and Convair have at least 
halved processing times on such re- 
ports. Reports were formerly processed 
only through Air Force channels. Air 
Force is now given carbon copies of 
the new Trouble Failure Reports, 
while actual problem solving is han- 
dled by Convair and GE. 

The new system complements the 
Air Force Unsatisfactory Report meth- 
od. Air Force has fully endorsed the 
system, and has requested that a 
similar arrangement be used for B-58 
test squadrons at Carswell AFB, Texas. 

The plan allows Air Force to simply 
monitor the reporting process, without 
having to become actively involved. 
The program was worked out in con- 
nection with GE’s supplying J-79 en- 
gines for the B-58. 
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Three exclusive reasons why 


SIG-NA-LOK is best 


For inventory or sales control, collection 
or personnel records, Sig-Na-Lok is quicker, 
easier and more foolproof. 


@ Perfect lay-back — both hands 
are free. 
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Procurement Trends 





NEW AWARENESS OF LIMITED WAR PROBLEMS is a theme running 
through the President’s fiscal 1961 budget. Tactical aircraft (mainly Republic’s 
F-105), new weapons for the foot soldier, and a new carrier for the Navy are a 
major part of this theme. Encouraging note: all of this is apparently being done 
without heavy inroads on the many other defense programs. 


FOR THE ARMY, A FLOCK OF NEW, SMALL MISSILES will provide 
atomic punch, if and when it is needed, in tactical situations. Red Eye, Mauler, 
Davy Crockett and Missile A were noted by name in the budget message. Their 
number, and generally short-range nature, would seem to imply early production, 
using propulsion/guidance systems already available with small—in size—atomic 
warheads. 


CONVAIR/POMONA WILL HANDLE MAULER PRODUCTION, although 
Army hasn’t put it in writing to date. Reason for the delay: Army wants to 
make the most of the interservice cooperation aspects in using what were—and 
are—Navy supported facilities. More significant: the definite step away from the 
Arsenal way of doing business on Army’s part, moving in the weapon system 
direction. See F 


WORK DONE ON TERRIER IN THE POMONA PLANT is being hailed 
by Convair as an “outstanding team effort,” through which “costs have been cut 
time and time again.” Reliability on the missile has been high, and Convair has 
been able to substantially increase production rates, while at the same time gradu- 
ally reducing the number of people needed to do the job. 


THE OBVIOUS—IF UNWRITTEN—PENALTY CLAUSE that industry 
faces for lack of reliability and quality control in government business is summed 
up by an official with one of the corporations that has pioneered in this area: “If 
we can’t produce reliability, they just won’t buy the product.” 


TACTICAL TROOP AIRLIFT WILL ALSO RECEIVE MORE THAN A 
NOD in fiscal 1961, with number of planes bought expected to go up some 40%, 
over fiscal °60. This will mean about 26 planes of this type are to be on the 
shopping list for the coming year. 


INCIDENTAL DATA PROCESSING INTELLIGENCE: To date, Air Force 
is the only service that maintains a central clearing office on all of its data process- 
ing procurement work. Navy handles such buying on a Bureau basis, Army works 
through Tech services, and/or such organizations as JAG. AF office is in Direc- 
torate of Statistical Services. 


WAIT-AND-SEE POLICY ON POLARIS PROCUREMENT was stated by 
Defense Secretary Gates before the House Appropriations Subcommittee. In es- 
sence: DOD will wait until Polaris is really ready to go before asking for the 
money needed to step up procurement from the present three-a-year rate. Gates 
acknowledged the possibility of coming back to Congress for supplemental money 
during this year, but in spite of Polaris successes, this is not too likely. 


SAVINGS OF NEARLY $20-MILLION HAVE BEEN LOGGED BY SAC 
as a result of its setting an all time flying safety record for 1959. Figures are by 
way of comparison with 1958 accident costs. The reason behind the record: SAC 
has long been running from-the-top-down management pressure on all levels to 
improve its record in this area. The score: only three accidents per 100,000 
hours of flying time. 
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CATERPILLAR ANNOUNCES the 
New D4 Series € and D6 Series B Tractors 


completely redesigned for faster and greater production 





NEW D6 SERIES B 


93 HP 19,495 Ib. 

Flywheel Max. drawbar pull 

Cat D333 6-cylinder Diesel Engine 

5 speeds forward, 4 reverse 

Operating weight, 18,280 Ib. (74” gauge) 
Rugged matched attachments for the D6 and D4 include 
Bulldozers, Tool Bar, Scraper, Rock Rakes, Winches, K/G 
Blade, Rippers and others. 


NEW ENGINES 
For the D6 and D4, two completely new compact Cat 
Diesel Engines. 25% more lugging ability. Fuel in- 
jection pumps in new, easily serviceable housing. 
New direct acting governor for quick fuel adjust- 
nents, to pick up loads faster. 


NEW INTEGRAL HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS 
‘he new Cat hydraulic system gives more work power 
t the tools. Under-the-hood mounting of tank, pump 
ind valves permits convenient routing of hydraulic 
ines to bulldozer or implement cylinders, frees front 
nd rear for optional equipment. 


NEW OPERATOR CONVENIENCE 
ockpits are all new. Co-ordinated controls reduce 
and movements and speed every operation. For- 
vard-reverse lever (new on the D4) is next to the 
perator’s right hand to speed ‘dozer cycle times. 
short-travel transmission speed selector shifts gears 
asily, quickly. 
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NEW D4 SERIES C 


65 HP 13,000 Ib. 
Flywheel Max. drawbar pull 


Cat D330 4-cylinder Diesel Engine 
5 speeds forward, 4 reverse 
Operating weight, 11,710 Ib. (60” gauge) 


improved starting engine for both tractors has recoil starter 
for fast starts. Also 12-volt in-seat starting available. 24- 
volt direct electric starting optional. 


Work-styled —all the way through. These two new trac- 
tors answer your need for faster, higher production 
and greater operating economy with great new im- 
provements described here plus famous Caterpillar 
time-proven features ...dry-type air cleaner, hydrau- 
lic track adjusters, lifetime lubricated track rollers, 
the oil clutch, the forward-reverse lever. Here are 
machines completely redesigned to lick the tough chal- 
lenge of today’s fast-paced jobs! 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, IIl., U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


rademarks of Caterpiliar Tractor Co 
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Support Directory 
Issued by Defense 


About 200 items of missile ground 
support equipment are listed in a new 
directory prepared by Defense Depart- 
ment as part of an effort to standard- 
ize equipment wherever possible and 
avoid the start of new development 
when existing equipment can do the 
job. 

Called “Technical Resources Direc- 
tory—Ground Support Equipment for 
Guided Missiles,” the directory is avail- 
able from Office of Technical Services 
at the Commerce Department. 

It includes a listing of military tech- 
nical organization most familiar with 
each piece of equipment. Pentagon is 
promising that it will be kept up to 
date, and will include equipment 
actually in production or use, and 
equipment under development and 
planned. 

The report covers standardization, 
technical capability of industry to meet 
requirements for ground support, pos- 
sibility of downgrading requirements 
to allow use of standard commercial 
equipment and a number of other 
management problems. 

Under current plans, the Technical 
Directory will provide a look ahead 
for five years to show designers and 
builders what will then be available, 
while the Air Force loose leaf at this 
time is limited to equipment actually 
in use or under development. 

The program is designed to encour- 
age maximum use of what is available, 
rather than to permit the start of new 
development when designers can make 
do with what they have. 


Air Force to Attempt 
Worldwide Inventory 


Air Force will try this month to 
manage a simultaneous worldwide in- 
ventory of its supply and equipment 
assets. Previous inventories have neces- 
sarily been run on a phased, class by 
class basis. 

Due to electronic data processing 
equipment and fast, accurate com- 
munications, Air Force can now man- 
age a simultaneous count. 

To be handled on an experimental 
basis, the February inventory is ex- 
pected to develop information which 
will let Air Force know whether such 
a simultaneous inventory will work. 

Commenting on the experiment, 
Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of the 
Air Staff said “because our weapons 
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are becoming so complex and so costly 
to support, we must insure that we 
obtain full and effective use of all of 
our available assets. This inventory will 
give us current asset data, and pro- 
vide an improved base for future re- 
quirements and budget computations. 

“This alone will more than pay for 
the effort and the cost involved. Be- 
cause of the magnitude and importance 
of this undertaking, all elements of 
the Air Force will participate.” 


Industrial Supply Agency 
Established by Navy 


Following the Defense Department's 
reorganizing military general supply 
operations under a Single Manager, 
Navy has set up a Military Industrial 
Supply Agency. 

The new agency will have Single 
Manager responsibility for three initial 
groups of supplies. These groups will 
include such items as brushes, paints, 
hardware and abrasives, and metal 
bars, sheets and shapes. 

At the same time Navy was named 
single manager for industrial supplies, 
Army was picked as single manager 
for military General Supplies. Aim is 
to avoid unnecessary duplication in 
procurement and supply management 
with resulting economies. 

For these commodities, Navy will 
perform wholesale supply functions for 
all three services. Navy is also single 
manager for medical supplies, petro- 
leum and sea transportation service. 


Military Assistance Funds 
To Be Raised in FY 1961 


Obligations for Military Assistance 
Programs in fiscal 1961 will be about 
$1.7 billion, under the President’s 
budget. The President also said he 
would ask for new appropriations of 
$2-billion. 

This funding is somewhat short of 
the level recommended by the Draper 
Committee, in its thorough study on 
Military Assistance Programs. The 
President’s budget proposals come in 
the face of recently reduced U.S. aid 
to Nationalist China. 

The reduced aid to Taiwan forces 
will mean that a modernization pro- 
gram underway there will be drastic- 
ally curtailed. Only seven of 21 Na- 
tionalist divisions have been modern- 
ized under the program. 

In his budget, the President said 
“the 1961 Military Assistance Program 
squarely faces the pressing need for 
new and costly weapons for which the 


Free World still looks for help from 
the United States.” Eisenhower said 
major changes are being made in man- 
agement organization and program- 
ming military assistance. 


Government Tool Use 
To Be Reviewed GAO 


General Accounting Office is work- 
ing on a program for more intensive 
review of contractors’ use of govern- 
ment-tooling facilities, Controller Gen- 
eral Joseph Campbell has told Con- 
gress. 

Reporting to the Joint Committee 
on Defense Production, Campbell said 
the program was being intensified 
“with particular emphasis on the ade- 
quacy and effectiveness of controls ex- 
ercised by the military departments to 
assure that the use of such tooling 
does not give one contractor a com- 
petitive advantage of another, and that 
adequate rental or other consideration 
is received by the government for the 
use of the tooling.” 

Campbell said previous reviews 
showed two cases where rent was not 
being received by the government 
“even though two contractors involved 
were making substantial use of the 
government tooling on non-govern- 
ment work.” 

The GAO chief said his agency is 
reviewing price analyses which have 
preceded contract negotiations in con- 
nection with its regular program for 
auditing defense contracts. Estimated 
tooling costs are considered in this part 
of the investigation he said. 

Campbell added that audits of ne- 
gotiated defense contracts have so far 
disclosed no instances in which viola- 
tions of the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation governing the use of 
government-furnished tooling have oc- 
curred. 


Pacific Operations 
Reorganized by AMC 


Air Force plans to inactivate two 
Pacific Air Materiel Areas and to re- 
locate Headquarters, Air Materiel 
Force, Pacific Area from Hawai: to 
Japan by April 1, 1960, accordin:; to 
AMC Commander Gen. S. E. Aniler- 
son. 

The changes stem from AMC’s suc- 
cess in providing direct support {from 
Continental United States to overseas 
organizations. The direct support pro- 
gram has eliminated the need for much 
stockpiling at overseas depots. 

To be inactivated are Headquar'ers, 
Northern Air Materiel Area Pacific 10W 
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ubstantial personnel cuts will result 
yn the streamlined organization. In 
5, there were about 24,000 AMC 
personnel in the Pacific. Under the 
new organization the number will be 
down to about 9,200 early this year. 


Parts Availability 
Worries Air Force 


Air Force is working hard to pre- 
vent its first line aircraft and missiles 
from being out of commission for lack 
of parts. 

For aircraft, Air Force wants to be 
sure that necessary parts will be avail- 
able from base’ resources’ within 
twenty-four hours. For missiles Air 
Force is faced with problems in both 
the missile itself and ground support 
equipment parts. 

Air Force is aiming for better man- 
agement practices rather than higher 
spare parts procurement levels. To do 
this, supply needs for aircraft and mis- 
siles will be filled on a priority basis. 

Stock objectives are to be con- 
tinuously reviewed to assure adequacy. 
Storage site stocks for parts to these 
aircraft and miissiles are to be made 
adequate to satisfy all support require- 
ments. Interchangeable items will be 
used wherever possible. 


Planes and missiles which will be | 


affected by the program are the B-52, 
F-101B, F-105, F-106, KC-135, Bo- 
mare, Atlas, Titan, Thor, Jupiter and 
Minuteman. 


Three More Atlas Bases 
Planned by Air Force 


Air Force hopes to have three more 
Atlas bases ready sometime in 1962. 
This news comes from Army Engi- 
neers, who have been authorized to 
advertise for bids on propellant load- 
ing systems for Atlas missiles for work 
to be completed by January 1, 1962. 

This authority could mean that the 
three bases (Vandenberg AFB, Lin- 
con AFB, and Schilling AFB) are 
tabbid for completion and _ possible 
actio’ later that year. Four more Atlas 
bases are being prepared at Cook AFB, 
Waren AFB, Offutt AFB, and Fair- 

AFB. 

Tl: bids call for fueling equipment 
ior te Atlases, including valves, pip- 
ing, struments, assembly testing and 
insta: ation at all bases except Vanden- 
berg. Procurement will be handled 
thro h the Fort Worth office of the 
Corp. of Engineers. The seven planned 
‘ites nvolve expenditures of between 
515- and $20-million for propellant 
syste: is alone. 
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OFF PRESS—THE 1960 
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YEAR BOOK 


AN OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF 
THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 








Just off press is the most interest- 
ing and highly-informative refer- 
ence volume of its kind, the 1960 
AEROSPACE YEAR BOOK, 
Standard Reference of U. S. Aircraft, Missiles and Spacecraft. In one 
source, this new edition offers hundreds of photos, specifications, 
drawings of all planes, engines, missiles in production, as well as a 
full review of the aerospace industries in a company-by-company 
breakdown. Included is a report on current aircraft and missile re- 
search and development progress. 


AEROSPACE YEAR BOOK is new from beginning to end in all 
of its 480 pages. Size is 814” x 1112”, printed on high-quality coated 
paper and the book is hard cover bound. Contains over 450 illustra- 
tions, including photos, diagrams, three-view drawings. Fully indexed. 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 


Aerospace Events Civil Aviation 
The Industry Airlines, Helicopters, 


: . ay General Aviation 
Airframe, Engine, Missile Mfrs. ‘ } 
Systems and Component Mfrs. Aircraft in Production 


Military Aviation Engines in Production 
Research & Development Missiles 

Government in Aviation U. S. Chronology 

Official Records 1959 Day by Day Chronology 











Order Your Copies of Aerospace Year Book slid 
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AEROSPACE YEAR BOOK—1960 Edition 
Published by American Aviation Publications 
1001 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Send________copies of Aerospace Year Book at $10.00 each 


(Postpaid, all countries) 
(0 Remittance Enclosed. CO Bill. () Purchase Order att. 
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The First Of Fourteen Erroneous Postulates 


1—Men, ordinarily and on their own initiative, con- 
tribute about one-third of their capacity; leadership 
draws out the other two-thirds. 


by Leland B. Kuhre, 
Col. USA(ret.) 


Founder and Director 
The Academy of Organizational 
Science 


Proposition—The postulate is erron- 
eous as a starting assumption for creat- 
ing or sustaining a true organization of 
collective human effort. To demon- 
strate this, certain definitions are 
needed. 

Definitions—The true organization of 
collective human effort is a dynamic 
system of relations ordering, connect- 
ing, and guiding all expected, needed, 
individual human contributions through 
a least distance into the organization’s 
egressive production of ideas, acts, or 
objects to recipients for an effect. “All 
contributions” are all types: executive 
and administrative, professional and 
scientific, technical and clerical, skilled 


or unskilled. 





The creation of a true organization is 
an unending process in four phases: 
design, build, operate, and maintain. 
The phases are separated for thought; 
in practice they are concurrent and 
inter-dependent. 

Postulates start and sustain a chain 
of logical deduction or intuitive reason- 
ing; they permeate the results. Age, 
repetition, and prestige-utterance can 
implant generalizations in the mind 
with the fixity of a religious belief; 
then, generally in unawareness, they 
have the weight of postulates. 

The postulated leadership uses five 
tools to make men perform. They are 
the whip, the carrot on a stick, the 
magnet (personal magnetism), the pal- 
liative, and the psycho-manipulator (to 
manipulate something which is sup- 
posed to “make men tick”). 

Elements of Demonstration—The prop- 
osition is demonstrated by showing 
that: 1) the postulate contains any in- 
consistency, or 2) the postulate has any 
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effect inconsistent with true organiza- 
tion. 

Demonstration—It is an axiom that 
men who have a proprietary interest in 
their work, or who are self-employed, 
work to full capacity on their own in- 
itiative. This contradicts the postulate 
which uses “men” categorically. 

A postulated concept is in the words 
and actions emanating from it; these 
convey an attitude. The attitude per- 
meates organizational atmosphere. Per- 
sons in the organization, often in un- 
awareness, feel the attitude: “You are 
inherently only one-third effective.” It 
is axiomatic that man does what is ex- 
pected of him. The expected contribu- 
tion (one-third) becomes his self-rated 
capacity. Applying the five tools of 
leadership must then make men triple 
their self-rated capacity. It is known 
that leadership can cause man to ex- 
ceed himself only for short periods. In 
the long run, man’s performance is 
close to his self-rated capacity. Thus 
the postulate wastes two-thirds of the 
capacity of the men in the organiza- 
tion. 

However, a fortuitous measurement 
appeared in the after-action perform- 
ance evaluation of some 400 Army 
rifle companies during World War II. 
The leaders, who expected that 100% 
of certain weapons had been fired in 
combat, took part in a systematic statis- 
tical verification. They were astonished, 
but had to admit that an average of 
only 15% were so fired. (Man Against 
Fire, Col. S. L. A. Marshall, William 
Morrow & Co., 1947, p. 53.) This 85% 
waste is greater inefficiency than we 
have just deduced from the postulate. 

In all business organizations in the 

U.S., the difference between expect- 
ancy and results is shown by Depart- 
ment of Commerce statistics on com- 
plete failures: an average of one every 
nine minutes. 
Conclusion—Therefore the postulate is 
erroneous as a starting assumption from 
which to create or sustain a true orzan- 
ization of collective human effort 

Rational postulates must contain two 
elements: 1) expectancy that men :on- 
tribute to their full capacity on ‘heir 
own initiative; and 2) a concep’ of 
leadership that, primarily, thinks 
through the entire organization to ‘ive 
it a foundation—a stable, contin :ing 
system of organizational relations w iich 
orders and connects all expected, ‘di- 
vidual, human contributions so hat 
each one is a unique ‘contract,’ ; ves 
each individual person a contin ‘ing 
proprietary interest in his contract, and 
then, through the system of relations, 
facilitates the execution. 
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Armed Forces Management Association 
Washington 25, D.C. Phone: OTis 4-7193 


National President: Hon. George H. Roderick 


Sixth Annual Conference 


\s we go to press, planning for the National Conference 
is proceeding at an accelerated pace. Sponsored by the 
active and vigorous membership of the Atlanta Chapters 
of the Association, and the Commanding General, Third 
U.S. Army, this conference promises to exceed 1959’s highly 
successful meeting in its contribution to our national de- 
fense effort. Addressing the sessions will be distinguished 
guest speakers from the defense establishment, industry 
and education. 

Pertinent information concerning the conference, the 
complete schedule for which appears on next page, follows: 

Place: Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dates: 19-21 April, 1960 

Theme: “Management’s Role in the Reduction of Lead 
Time.” This provocative theme carries last year’s theme a 
step forward into one of the most critical and important 
areas confronting our defense managers today. We feel the 
whole subject of the importance of time in general, and 
means by which we can conserve this most valuable com- 
modity in particular will receive a thorough airing during 
the conference. To insure the widest approach to this im- 
portant subject, our distinguished guest speakers have been 
asked to speak on a variety of subjects, embracing a wide 
spectrum of management areas and applications. A highly 
stimulating and most valuable meeting is thus assured. 

In addition to our tried and true pattern proved over 
the years of sessions devoted to presentations by Defense, 
industry, education and Congress, certain innovations have 
been introduced in this year’s meeting. This is our first 
national conference “away from home”—that is to say, 
Washington. 

The decision to hold the conference in the field came 
about through numerous recommendations from the chap- 
ter membership, and a personal invitation of a senior area 
commander. We feel it will be a success, if the spirit and 
enthusiasm of the conference staff in Atlanta is any indica- 
tion, it can’t fail to be. If it is successful in achieving one 
of cur most important AFMA objectives of making valu- 
able contributions to better management in the defense 
estallishment—and its counterpart in industry—future con- 
ferences from time to time in the field are certain. We 
might add that a number of chapters are already bidding 

he honor of holding the National Conference in their 

areas. Pending the outcome of the Atlanta experiment, 

: for the 1961 meeting will probably be Detroit, with 
i. ago receiving the honors for the following year. 

ner firsts for the Atlanta conference include a de- 

re from the traditional month of May for the meeting, 

» o the fine spring weather which generally prevails in 

eautiful Southern city, and a desire to avoid as much 
issible the many conflicting dates in May. We hope 
leparture will result in fuller attendance than ever, 
that many members will afford themselves of the 
‘tunity to bring wives with them and possibly take 
well earned leave amidst beautiful surroundings. 
is much of interest for the ladies in the area, and 
il events are being arranged for the distaff friends of 
ssociation. 
apter workshops will be another innovation at the 60 


{UARY 1960 


Exec. Vice Pres.: VAdm. Harry E. Sears, USN, ret. 


meeting. Running concurrently with the business session 
the morning of the first day, five groups will explore the 
same number of areas of chapter operations. Conducting 
the Workshop on chapter affairs will be the 1959 Out- 
standmg Award winning Fort Benning Chapter. 


Added improvements for the *60 conference include: 
Considerably increased exhibit space for the industry mem- 
bership’s displays of products and services, located adja- 
cent to the conference hall for easy viewing by attendees 
during the conference breaks; a tour of a variety of indus- 
trial activities the afternoon of the last day of the con- 
ference; and other improvements to insure that the meet- 
ing is one of maximum interest, comfort and enjoyment to 
participants and attendees alike. 

Applicable travel instructions for attendance at profes- 
sional meetings, as promulgated by the various Services 
apply to this conference. These have been widely publi- 
cized in various service media and reference is invited 
thereto. Requests for travel should be made now; reserva- 
tions likewise should be made at an early date on special 
forms which will be mailed to the membership soon. 


Make your plans now and bring a friend or associate; 
members and non-members are both cordially invited. 























































Chapter Briefs 


The winter program of the National Capital Chapter 
got under a full head of steam with a dinner meeting on 
15 December at which RAdm. Adrian H. Perry, USN Ret., 
Chief of the Foreign Sales Division of Chance Vought 
Aircraft, Inc. made a most stimulating talk on “Opportuni- 
ties Today in the European Market.” Unique in this meet- 
ing was the fact that there were as many corporate mem- 
ber representatives as regular AFMA affiliates. 


Continuing the various successful Financial Roundtable 
Meetings, which the chapter co-sponsors with ASPA, 
FGAA and SAM, the Washington group hosted a very 
productive meeting on 26 January in the GAO Auditorium. 
Subject—“Engineered Work Measurement, Can it work as 
effectively in Government as in Industry?” Principal speak- 
ers: Phillip Carroll, Professional Engineer, Past President 
of SAM; G. B. Bailey, Partner, Wood, Gordon & Com- 
pany, Toronto, Canada. This was followed by an outstand- 
ing panel presentation moderated by John A. Beckett, 
Assistant Director, Bureau of the Budget, and composed of 
Capt. B. L. Lubelsky, USN, BuWeps; J. N. Lewis, Jr., 
Chief, OAD, Post Office Department; Lt. Col. E. T. Reni- 
ker, USA, Office Deputy Chief of Staff/Personnel; and 
Lynn Bryant, Director, Army Ord. Mgt. Eng. Training 
Agency, Rock Island, Ill. President of this chapter is Mr. 
Tom Kouzes. 

Great Lakes-Chicago Chapter #32 held its eighth meet- 
ing 19 January at Fort Sheridan at a dinner gathering with 
a goodly attendance from military and civilian personnel 
from the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine activities in 
the area. Principal address was by David B. Talty, Assis- 
tant Chief INC Division of the 7th U. S. Civil Service 
Region, who spoke on “The 77th Anniversary of The Civil 
Service Act.” 
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SCHEDULE OF NATIONAL CONFERENCE AFMA 
19-21 April 1960 - Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 


| April 19th 


8:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon Board of Directors Meeting. Chapter presidents 
and chapter members are welcome; Workshops on 
“Conducting Chapter Affairs,” Ft. Benning Chap- 


ter monitoring. 
12:00 Noon Lunch 


1:00 Welcome Address, C.G. 3rd Army 
Keynote Address, Sec. Def. or designee 


2:00—5:00 p.m. General Session 

Educational Program 

Adm. Colclough, Pres. Geo. Wash. U. 

Dr. Harrison, Pres. Ga. Tech 

Colonel Culp, Cdt. Army Mgt. School 

Maj. Gen. Combs, Cdt. USAFIT 

VAdm. Goldthwaite, Ch, Naval Air Trg Comd 


6:30 Reception—Biltmore Hotel 

| April 20th 

8:00 a.m.—4:30 p.m. Dr. York, OSD “Time Reduction in the Research 
and Engineering Process” 

Sec. Brucker, Army “One Army Concept” 

Sec. Franke, Navy “Reorganization of the Navy” 
Sec. Sharp, Air Force “Importance of Time in 
. Future Planning” 

Maj. Gen. C. J. Hauck, OSD “Value of Congress/ 
Defense Coordination in Reduction of Lead Time” 
Lt. Gen. Collins, Army “The Human Factor in 
Time Saving” 

RAdm. Stroop, Navy “The Navy’s New Bureau of 
Weapons” 

Lt. Gen. Schriever, AF “Reorganizing ARDC to 
Speed Up the Clock” 

Maj. Gen. Betts, USA “ARPA’s Role in Reducing 
Lead Time” 

Maj. Gen. Allen, USMC “The Importance of Time 
in the Logistic Operation” 


National Awards Banquet 
Fort McPherson Officers’ Open Mess 
Robert Gros, V.P. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


April 21st 


Industrial Program Thos. A. Callaghan, Ford Motor Co. 
Gen. Doolittle, Dir., Space Technology Lab, 
Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge 
Allen Mogensen, Pres., Work Simplification Con- 
ferences 
John Beckett, Ass’t Dir. of the Budget 
Wm. F. Drake, Gallant, Inc. 
W. J. McNeil, Pres., The Grace Line 


12:00 Noon Lunch 





1:30 p.m. Industrial Tours for Conferees 
Afternoon 


List of Tours for AFMA Conferees 
1. Georgia School of Technology (Rich’s Com- 
puter Center), Atlanta, Ga. 
2. Coca-Cola Plant, Atlanta, Georgia 
3. Lockheed Aircraft Plant, Marietta, Georgia 
. Carling Brewery, Hapeville, Georgia 
. Cyclorama, Grant Park, Atlanta, Georgia 
. Atlanta General Depot, Forest Park, Georgia 





Note: All times are firm; Speakers subject to confirmation. 
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WHAT A BROKER CAN DO 


Not long ago a stooped, middle-aged farmer walked into a Midwestern 
brokerage firm and took the lid off a battered, one-gallon milk pail. He 
counted softly to himself as he pulled old and new dollar bills out of the 
pail and spread them on the desk until, finally, he had extracted $740. 

“What happened to the rest of it?” he asked his wife. “What happened 
to the other $230?” 

[he farmer’s shock was plainly visible. He reached deep inside the pail 
and ran a hard, calloused hand around the bottom searching for the missing 
bills. 


In heavy accents, his wife solved the mystery. “Oh, papa, I know 
where it is,” she said, relieved and smiling. “We brought the wrong pail.” 

We won’t argue that this whimsy involving a milk pail, or two of them, 
is typical of the new share owners who have become stock investors for 
the first time in the past few years. But we will say that the farmer and 
his wife illustrate the sort of middle-income individuals who more and more 
are becoming the owners of American business. 

Yet in the midst of the exciting rise in stock ownership, there is one 
bleak note. Not everyone is investing wisely or well. Far too many people 
have fallen prey to the frauds who peddle nothing more than day dreams— 
at so much a share. 

At a time when literally millions of Americans are interested in 
participating directly in capitalism’s yield through stock ownership, these 
artful and unscrupulous promoters sell stock worth little more than 
the paper on which they’re printed. From back-alley offices furnished 
largely with telephones, they fleece the public by glibly promising great 
profits that will never be realized. Never? Well, hardly ever. 

Unfortunately, their persuasive sales patter is all too successful. And 
while the business of fraudulent stock promotion has decreased somewhat 
within the past few months, it still amounts to a hazard. Even now, 
gullible investors are being duped by these same hollow old promises. 

in blunt terms of numbers, only a relative handful of brazen sales- 
men happen to be involved. While they try to mulct the public by tele- 
phone, the vast majority of honest and reputable brokers, such as 
member firms of the Stock Exchange, candidly and objectively review in- 
vestment possibilities with their customers. More than anything else, of 
course, reputable brokers want to satisfy their customers. 

But the fast-talking promoters are a different breed. At best, they offer 
highly speculative stocks which they represent as future blue chips or 
better. At worst, the stocks they market offer no possible return on the 
investment for the simple reason that the companies are non-operating. 

No matter where these promoters operate, their sales techniques fit a 
patte‘n. In friendly, confidential tones, they telephone people whose names 
they ‘find on bulk lists of individuals interested in the stock market. They 
offer stock issues at low prices, buttress their conversation by talking in 
term of doubling and tripling the investment and refer to classified in- 
form.tion and top-secret assay reports. 

|» raise warning flags for the public, the New York Stock Exchange 
has ;ublicized certain cautions for a number of years. We know of no 
othe: industry that utters such warnings for prospective customers as we 
do, \ hen we urge them to get the facts, seek sound advice, set aside an 
emer ency fund, understand the risks and assume only those risks that they 
can — fford. 

I: other words, your best opportunity for investing money wisely and 
well s with the help of a reputable broker. He won’t promise to double 
your nvestment overnight and he won’t guarantee riches beyond measure. 
But, -ven so, he’s far and away the best guide along the road to a safe 
financial tomorrow for you and your family. 
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How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


vx Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vx Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vx ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Ete. 

yy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price $4. &) 50 with cards 
24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. AM-30 
FR EE Without Obligation 
Write For Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
Yanceyville, North Carolina 
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NOW ? 


Keystone Income Fund 


Mutual Investment Fund 
“S socusteles selected for 


CURRENT INCOME 





LATER? 
Keystone Growth Fund 


A Mutual Investment Fund 
for possible long term 
growth of capital and 


FUTURE INCOME 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY, 
50 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectus describing 
O Keystone Income Fund aro 
0 Keystone Growth Fund 


Name 
Address 
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PROVEN 
SAV 


SPACEFINDER FILES have proven, in 
hundreds of government offices, that 
they can SAVE YOU 50% or more 
filing time, space and money! 


Welded cabinet designed specifically for 
MAXIMUM FILING EFFICIENCY 


Spacefinders are complete, ready to use. 
When you move or change your depart- 
ment, you can MOVE THIS RUGGED 
FILE WITH CONTENTS INTACT! 


Optional doors give DUST, DIRT and 
FIRE PROTECTION, serve as pull-out 
work shelves, and have optional locks. 


Thousands of records 
visible and accessible. 


IN USE BY GOVERNMENT 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
Send today to Dept. AFM, Tab Products Co., 


995 Market St., San Francisco 3, for 24-page 
brochure on Spacefinder Files. 





owe =H PRODUCTS CO. 


For more facts request No. 10 on reply card. 











Common Stock 
Investment Plan 


For as little as $10 a month you 
can purchase shares in 
HAMILTON FUNDS. Hamilton is 
an investment fund holding 
common stocks of over 
80 corporations, selected for 
income and growth possibilities. 


Hamilton 


HAMILTON MANAGEMENT CORP. 
Dept. H-4 Box 5061, Denver 17, Colo. 


Please send prospectus-booklet without 
obligation. 


Nome. 





Address__ 








City. State 





et 
For more facts request No. 11 on reply card. 
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The Paradox... 





(Continued from page 21) 


points, but each should be considered. 


(1) Begin at the top of the priority 
list and invest all available funds in 
the first item. If there is money left 
over, buy the second item, and repeat 
the process until the money runs out. 
This all-eggs-in-one basket technique 
would simplify procurement and allow 
fastest possible phase-in of the highest 
priority item. But it would deny Army 
other urgently needed equipment. 
Agreement on which item has such 
over-riding importance would be al- 
most impossible to obtain. 

(2) Reduce funds for R&D and use 
the money thus made available to buy 
more hardware. This would speed the 
change to new equipment ready for 
production. The long range effects 
might be disastrous. 

(3) Buy limited quantities of each 
item on the priority list and modernize 
small units, one at a time, as funds 
become available. This is acceptable 
for some items but for complete sys- 
tems, like the AN/ VRC-12 radios cited 
earlier or an air traffic control system, 
a field Army would be the smallest 
echelon at which it could be applied. 

(4) Delay modernization and allo- 
cate a substantial part of the funds 
from reduced procurement to greater 
long range research effort. This might 
make it easier to keep up with the 
Soviet’s expanded research and scien- 
tific program, but it would certainly 
jeopardize the Army’s ability to fight 
a limited war in the mid-range period 
and leave Army units equipped with 
old, out-moded equipment. This ap- 
proach is not suggested but is worth 
consideration. 

(5) Develop selected items to pilot 
run production stage, check out quality 
control and adequacy of contractor tool 
equipment and assembly techniques, 
and then maintain the tool equipment 
as an industrial preparedness measure. 
If modern capabilities exist, the pres- 
ent system has greater potential for 
reacting to full mobilization. If neces- 
sary to crash develop (as in WW II) 
there is a serious question whether 
R&D product engineering and first time 
procurement would work. 

The approach ultimately selected 
will inevitably be a compromise. This 
compromise should never force reduc- 
tion in the Army’s present research 
and development. This country will be 
able to defeat a potential enemy in the 


| future only by qualitative superiority. 
| Qualitative superiority and a compre- | 
| hensive and effective R&D program 


are synonomous. 


The Army must not restrict its e- 
search to items for which user requ‘re- 
ments are set. Some of our finest d- 
vances have come in a free atmosphere 
of thought relating to military applica- 
tion but not directed to a set require- 
ment. 

Scientists must continue to pioneer 
new ideas which suggest potentially 
improved combat effectiveness. Only 
then is Army’s R&D team properly re- 
sponsive. And only then can we assure 
Army’s combat structure will be vital- 
ized with new capabilities over a broad 
front. 
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AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 

Stainless, Aluminum, Brass, Steel 
All sizes-immediate delivery from world’s la «est 
shelf stock. Buy direct from manufacturer, 1.~-vet 
prices—quicker service. send for free wall c .« 
showing complete line of AN and MS fittings * 
hardware. We also machine parts to your 
special print. 

COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATIO! : 

9050 Washington Blvd., Culver City, California 
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FOR “SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE AND ABLE 
LEADERSHIP” On October 5, 1959, the Army’s Dis- 


tinguished Civilian Service Award was presented to 
Dr. James W. McRae, Vice President of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


The award was given for his aid in directing the 
creation of a family of small, tactical nuclear weapons 
while he was president of Sandia Corporation—a non- 
profit Western Electric subsidiary under contract to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Dr. McRae is presently A.T.&T.’s co-ordinator of 
defense activities. 


The citation was read by Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Tru- 
deau, Chief of Army Research and Development, and 
said in part: “His scientific knowledge and able leader- 
ship have contributed materially to the development for 
the Army of small, tactical nuclear weapons, thereby 
significantly increasing the Army’s capability to carry 
out its combat mission.” 


Bell System people everywhere are proud of Dr. 
McRae’s recognition. And they are proud, also, that 
the skills and experience they apply in telephone work 
are also useful in the nation’s defense. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





DESIGN ENGINEERS 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


) AVAILABLE Oa MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
for special assignment CIVIL ENGINEERS 


.-- from concept — more than 500 scientifically trained men of 
to final product diversified talents and practical experience.. 


* 


available for special assignments. 


Production Facilities... modern in every detail... over 

2,000,000 sq ft of plant area, specially tooled to produce wheeled transport, 
lifting, earthmoving, and grading equipment, off-highway haulers, 

electrical controls, power transmissions, and accurately machined components. 


Extensive Distribution... with service 
and parts facilities available throughout the free world. 


Experience in serving the Armed Forces: Over the years 
this organization has produced special machines for the United States Army, 
Marine Corps, Air Force, and the United States Navy. A recent 
assignment: the concept of a new off-road military transport... the GOER 
... developed in collaboration with United States Army personnel 

under the direct jurisdiction of OTAC, Detroit Tank Arsenal. 


What’s next on the agenda? 


LETOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPAI 


Government Sales Peoria, Illinois, Ph. 4-7711 @ 916 Ring Bldg., 1200 18th St, 
Department Washington 6, D.C., Ph. Republic 7-7445 @ 994 Pacific E 
Bldg., 610 S. Main St., Los Angeles 14, Cal., Ph. Madison 7: 


Factories in Peoria, Illinois; Toccoa, Georgia; Indianapolis, 
Paris, Ontario, Canada; Sydney, Australia; and Campinass 
Where quality is a habit 


A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Comp 
2257 


a The GOER consists of a diesel-powered two-wht To 
prime-mover, to which a variety of interchangeable 4 


ing units having rear-wheel power (4x4) may be atta¢ 

Shown here is the prototype of a 5000 gallon fuel 4 Is 
unit. The GOER concept is a development oi the 
Tournapull® line of earthmoving equipment. 





